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ACHESON AND RESPONSIBILITY 
EDITOR: 

Secretary Acheson, in denying his department interfered 
in the investigation of Reds in the U.N., said this: “To go 
into the names of subordinate officers who merely do what 
they are told . . . destroys the whole integrity of the Execu- 
tive Branch and if the man has to wonder whether he should 
carry out an order... ete.” | think there’s a lot of good 
sense in this statement. If a soldier is going to question the 
morality of every order he receives, and if Tilly Magilicuddy 
has to look up her catechism every time the boss gives an 
order, there will be chaos. To put the blame on the common 
soldier or the picketing striker is to relieve the higher au- 
thorities of their moral responsibility. 

Martin F. X. Dockery 
Columbus, Ohio 

Ed.: There Can he an unhealthy scrupulosity in certain 
employees, but the fact is that soldiers, clerks, and strikers 
are hound to follow the dictates of conscience and no amount 


of pressure from above can permit them to CO-0 pe rate in evil. 


FATHER THURSTON AND STIGMATA 
EDITOR: 

In his “Catholic Malady” (January) Father Martindale 
gives us a good treatment of the subject of stigmata and 
shows that they are not necessarily a proof of sanctity. But 
in telling about Dr. Lechner who hypnotized a_ neurotic 
Lutheran girl into “punctures” in her forehead and stigmata 
in hands and feet, he does not say whether the stigmata 
produced regular hemorrhages on Fridays and in the very 
spots where Christ received the five wounds. It seems to 
me that these latter signs coupled with heroic sanctity 
would at least raise a strong presumption of a connection 
between the sanctity and the stigmata. There must be a 
point at which the physical coincidences are so numerous 
that they cannot be explained by natural causes. 

Mariana Grenoble 
Washington, D. ¢ 
SPLIT INFINITIVES 
EDITOR: 

I thoroughly enjoyed “Words” by Arthur S. Riggs. The 
language of Milton and Shakespeare, the most majestic of 
human tongues, has been debased by common usage. To fol- 
low the speech habits of the great majority is quite as vulgar 
and absurd as to imitate an urchin chalking obscenities on 
the billboards. We are living in a functional age but we 
forget that even tools can be fashioned into works of art 
and that the instruments of speech can be spoken music if 
used in accordance with the canons of cultivated diction. 

Charles Parker Lejeune 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ed.: So be it! But please, Mr. Lejeune—not the split in- 
finitive rule or other rules taken from Latin and foisted by 
early grammarians on a language that is essentially Germanie. 





ENGLISH IN WORSHIP? 
EDITOR: 


I would like to clarify a common misconcep- 
tion regarding the movement to use the ver- 
nacular in the liturgy. Even Christopher 
Dawson seems to share this misconception. In 
a letter to Amen, published by the Vernacular 
Society, he writes: “It stands to reason that, 
if the vernacular becomes the religious lan- 
guage, the Germans will read German theo- 
logians, and the Russians, Russian ones and 
the English and Americans the same; and in 
this way national differences will find their 
way into theology and worship” (November 1, 
1952). Actually all that is contemplated by 
the Vernacular Society is the use of some Eng- 
lish in the personal sacraments and public 
worship in parish churches for strictly pas- 
toral reasons. There is no desire to substitute 
English or any other vernacular for Latin as 
the official language of the Church. 


Reader 

c/o Vernacular Society 
1590 Green Bay Road 
Highland Park, Ill. 


THE ANTI-ANTI-COMMUNISTS 
EDITOR: 


aah In the December 5th issue of U. S. 
News & World Report on page 50, Robert 
Morris, chief counsel for the Senate sub- 
committee investigating Internal Security, 
was asked this question in an interview. I 
quote: “Q. Do you give full credence to all 
the testimony of all the people who say they 
used to be Communists but have now renounced 
Communism? A. One must try very hard to 
sereen each one of these people and to cor- 
roborate their testimony. If there is any flaw 
or inconsistency it should not be used. If such 
a person’s testimony actually damages the 
Soviet apparatus, as has the testimony of 
Chambers, Budenz and Bentley, it is a good 
indication that the person is no longer part 
of the Communist network. In fact, a high 
security officer has told me that these three 
witnesses have been more valuable than sev- 
eral divisions in the ‘cold war.’ That tribute 
is something that other ex-Communists who 
have not yet poured forth their secrets to the 
FBI and the Senate Committee should ponder.” 

Some of the letters which you printed in 
December show how stupid the anti-anti-Com- 
munists can be. They have become the volun- 
tary grave-diggers of our order and culture. 


Charles A. Walsh 


Concordia, Kans. 


CATHOLIC BOOK WEEK 
EDITOR: 

Catholic Book Week in 1953 will be ob- 
served from February 22d to February 28th. 
The theme of the observance this year will be 
the text from St. John (8:32), “The truth 
shall make you free.” 

The Catholic Book Week Committee is pre- 
paring for publication an annotated list of 
selected books on all subjects of Catholic in- 
terest published during the past year. The 
title of the list is “Thirty-three Stimulants to 
Catholic Thought in 1953.” 


Vincent T. Mallon, M.M., Chairman 
Catholic Book Week Committee 

Maryknoll Seminary 

Glen Ellyn, Ill. 


Ed.: We have heard much discussion of the 
question of Catholic training for writers: 
Catholic Book Week would be a good time to 
discuss: “What are Catholic high schools and 
colleges doing to train readers?” 


LATTIMORE AGAIN 
EDITOR: 


... What must be remembered is that Latti- 
more, under our law, can be as “pro-Commu- 
nist” as he cares to be. It irks some of us, 
however, to listen to him evading questions 
and to his supporters pleading that the expert’s 
fault was that he honestly bungled the China 
business. Thousands of American lives have 
been lost as a result of his influence on our 
foreign policy; at least,-he had influence in 
hastening the fall of China if some might say 
the fall was inevitable. Since the death of 
thousands of Americans is involved, it is an 
unreasonable sentimentalism that would for- 
bid investigation of a person whose own 
evasiveness has added to the suspicions gen- 
erated by his record and literary activities. 


John Berchmans Klein 
St. Louisa, Mo. 


AN OSTRICH’S SOLUTION 
EDITOR: 


It was good to hear from Augustine in these 


times. Mr. Thomson’s “Hope, History and 
Hysteria” (December) gave us a fresh ap- 
proach to the perennial City of God message. 
Some theologians have twisted the “two cities” 
formula of Augustine so as to make it mean 


an ostrich’s solution to a social crisis. To mix 


Ill 
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would have us bury our heads 


metaphors, they 
he City of God and with stoic indifference 


to whatever course the world might 


Mr. Thomson 


a conclusion. Tv 


does not leave room for such 


vo other articles in the same 


ue join his bringing out an adequate 
The story of the Christian 
if Europe and Florence’s 
evidence that the fullness 


does not make an ostrich of 


La Pira 


of Christ’s spirit 


give clear 
His members. As Pere Daniélou, an impor- 
tant 
aid, “Profane development of 
humanity, gives the Church the material which 


she transfigures by 


writer on the theology of 


history, has 
history, the 
Grace.” 


Thomas O. Hanley, S.J. 
Mary's College 
Mary Kans 


FATHER HECKER AND HIS FRIENDS 
EDITOR: 

I enjoved 
Flee heey 


ne d work of 


Father Gillis’s article on Fathe) 
His Friends, the recently pub- 
Rev. Joseph MecSorley, C.S.P. 
have also read the book itself, and as a non- 
Catholic, | that it proved more 
than anything I have ever read, the 
between 


and 


| 
must say 
cogent ly 
essential 


Catholicism and 


ideals. So 


harmony 


American many of our contempo- 
apprehension the authori- 
organization they consider 
that there is genuine need of a vol- 
that of the McSorley to 
demonstrate the perfect reconcilability of re- 
ligious authority and spiritual liberty. 


view 
tarianism of an 


raries with 
arrogant, 


ume such as Rev. 


John Warrington Vaughan 
Rochester, N ) 


THE NEW COVER 
EDITOR: 


... From an artist’s point of view, it is con- 
glomerated and the color combinations are te 
rible, viz. the scarlet, 
ary. It would look much hout the 
elliptical medallions added month 
are usually off color with the rest. 


rose and cobalt of Janu 
he tter wit 
eact which 
I also prefer the old lettering wher 
lic” is not subordinated to “World.” 


lettering makes one think there is 


“Catho- 
The new 
an attempt to 
make the magazine more secularly acceptable. 
Perish the thought! 
nence as I love your magazine, have read it for 


Please forgive my imperti 


years, and I send my copy each month to India. 


Crean 


Pro ”? y. 2 


Eileen 


THE PERFECT TRIBUTE 


EDITOR: 


Video 


wonderful 


I'd rather be without my Captain 
space helmet than be without your 
magazine. Seriously, I’d be lost without the 
help your magazine lends in serving as a guide 


to my thinking in so many fields. 


Frances Ranalto 


Pittshural Da 


COWARDLY BARBS 
EDITOR: 


... Like many readers of Time 
was thoroughly disgusted 
tack against Senator 


magazine, I 
by that smear at- 
McCarthy. Of all the 
cowardly barbs directed against the man, the 
lowest by far 
faith. 


were those regarding his 
Jean McElligott 


taten Is & N...3 


CASE OF MISTAKEN IDENTITY 
EDITOR: 


Cancel my subscription. You’re too leftist 
for my taste, with your honeyed words about 
Stevenson in the September issue. Commu- 
nism is a phantom, said Stevenson, so why is 
the Federal Grand Jury chasing phantoms in 
the U.N., and why did the State Department 
block the jury, and why is Lattimore being 
tried? I suppose McCarthy’s behind it all. 


John Michael McGarry 
Brooklyn, N y 
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Pope Pius and American Business 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Pore Pius, according to certain commentators, assailed American capi- 
talism in his Christmas address. When we examine the text of his 
address, we find that he was excoriating, not American “big business” but 
the impersonalism of modern industry. 

To read some of our current periodicals, one might think that Pope 
Pius was striving mightily to turn the clock back, to reverse the course 
of economic progress. Actually he was only calling attention to the 
shortcomings of our machine age, faults which American “big business” 
surely but all too slowly is attempting to eliminate. 

Pope Pius says that the gigantic enterprises of modern industry are 
marvelous manifestations of the inventive and constructive genius of the 
human spirit, and that the modern age may take legitimate pride in the 
stable manner in which these enterprises are organized. “But what must 
be denied is that modern social life should be regulated by them or made 
to conform to them.” Men must not be reduced to the level of machines. 


Tne anti-Americans on the Continent may twist the Pope’s remarks into 
arguments supporting their attitude. In France, for instance, there are 
numerous anti-American trouble-makers with an ax to grind. They will 
whoop for joy to hear that the Holy Father has said something they can 
interpret in line with their reviving nationalism or their resentment 
against this rambunctious young nation across the sea. But the Pope is 
neither nationalistic nor jealous. If we ignore the interpreters of his 
message and go direct to the text, we will find that he has an amazing 
insight into our way of life. 

Why did the Pope choose this particular time to comment on modern 
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industry and its methods? First, it 
was on Christmas Eve that he de- 
livered his talk, and what could be 
more appropriate than a talk on 
personal charity as against the im- 
personalism of “‘big business”? The 
apostles of modern industry have 
been boasting about the productive 
capacily of organized business; yet 
the Holy Father looking out at the 
world on Christmas saw universal 
tears and and heard the 
sorrowful chorus of the poor plead- 
ing for food and shelter. 

In other words, modern industry 
needs something more than mere 
organizational genius in order to 
feed the world. It needs a vivid real- 
ization of the fact that man is more 
important than machines’ and 
things produced by the machines. 
If “big business” could be person- 
alized, according to the Holy Father, 
then it would be able to relieve the 
necessities of 


distress 


the moment. 


Be is not improbable that the Pope 
viewed with skepticism the expan- 


sion of European industry. As 
American aid diminishes, and this 
is at least probable in the 
future, European industry must 
speed up production. It seems in- 
evitable that European industry will 
be Americanized. What effect will 
more technical organization have 
on the European people? 


hear 


The Pope’s reply to this question 
is clear and unequivocal. “We must 
answer that the impersonal charac- 
ter of such a world is contrary to 
the fundamentally personal nature 
of these institutions 
which the Creator 
has given to human 
society. In fact, mar- 
riage and the family, the state and 
private property tend of their very 
nature to form man asa person,....” 


Sick 
Society 


WORLD 


The sad fact is that the machine 
age has depersonalized man. Wher- 
ever the demon of organization 
tyrannizes over the spirit, society is 
sick. 
Numerous attempts have been 
made by American businessmen to 
personalize “big business.” In labor- 
management relations, for instance, 
the aim has been to treat with the 
worker as a person. But much re- 
mains to be done in that direction. 
With the passing of the old regime 
at Washington, we trust that we are 
emerging from the era of big gov- 
ernment. But big business can be 
just as soulless and bureaucratic as 
big government unless it learns to 
regard men as more important than 
systems. 
Some American manufacturers, 
of course, refuse to see the faults 
in modern industry. 
as sheer poppycock 
the observation of a 
keen 


They dismiss 


Mumford 
such Lewis 
as Lewis Mumford: 
“Our machines have become gigan- 
tic, powerful, self-operating, inimi- 
cal to truly human standards and 
purposes; our men devitalized by 
this very process are now dwarfed, 
paralyzed, impotent. Only by re- 
storing primacy to the person-—and 
to the experiences and disciplines 
that go into the making of persons 
can that fatal imbalance be over- 
come.” 


observer 


W, have every reason to believe 
that President Eisenhower is a sin- 
cerely religious person. In his Free- 
dom Foundation talk on December 
22nd he said that in our struggle 
with Communism we must be 
strong first of all in our spiritual 
convictions. But more significantly, 
he added that we are all members 


of a religious civilization “. . . be- 
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cause the Founding Fathers said it 
was a religious concept that they 
were trying to translate into the po- 
litical world.” Sinee Eisenhower 
heads a “big business” regime, il 
is imperative that he translate the 
religious concept into the economic 
world. He is in a position to cre- 

ate a and 
fairer deal by per- 
suading American 


newer 
“The 
Human 
Touch” businessmen to de- 
velop the human 
touch in their relations with work- 
ers and with the public. 

The human touch? Pope Pius 
prefers to call it a sense of solidar- 
ity. We ought to have a sense of 
togetherness, of mutual responsibil- 
ity. Each one of us is his broth- 
er’s keeper. 


Ye begin with, the best-laid plans 


of social engineers will go astray un- 
less the wealthy man is convinced 
he should help to carry his neigh- 
bor’s burden. Government might 
coerce him into surrendering his 
land to the poor but unless he feels 
this surrender is an obligation in 
conscience, there will be trouble. 
In this particular section appar- 
ently the Pope refers to conditions 
in Italy where wealthy land-owners 
are still bucking against the land- 
reforms of De Gasperi. 

The Holy Father deprecates also 
the conscienceless rich who indulge 
in luxury while the poor starve. 
Solidarity means, too, that a man 
with money ought to use it; one 
who can give a helping hand and 
who neglects to make investments 
of capital because of unreasonable 
caution will have difficulty explain- 
ing to the Lord on Judgment Day. 

The policy that financial assist- 
ance should be given by the State 
to weaker and poorer citizens is 
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part of the ordinary procedures of 
democratic nations today. But this 
law of solidarity applies equally to 
nations as to individuals. Every 
nation ought to contribute to the 
betterment of living standards and 
employment in other nations less 
prosperous. Even the most perfect 
realization of international _ soli- 
darity cannot bring about perfect 
equality among nations, yet there is 
a pressing need for Point Four and 
for any other projects that might 
help to relieve the present situation. 


| ws to Barbara Ward (New 
York Times Magazine, December 
28th), the great moral issue that 
lies before the United States is the 
acceptance of the principle that 
social and economic 
assistance should be 
given to other na- 
tions. We have given 
foreign aid, and abundantly, but it 
remains to be seen whether national 
generosity will become a permanent 
feature of our foreign policy. Bar- 
bara Ward that if all 
democratic nations whose standard 
of living is above a certain level 
were to set aside 1° of their in- 
come for investment in undevel- 
oped areas, an annual sum equiva- 
lent to about five billion dollars 
could flow out into Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. 

Perhaps such an investment is 
more selfish than an outright sub- 
sidy, but at least it would help the 
poorer nation. “It would give, more 
completely than any other step, the 
lie to Soviet accusations of imperial- 
ism.” So says Miss Ward, and there 
is no reason why generosity should 
not prove to be good propaganda. 

It is inevitable that economic 
planners, waving their charts and 
graphs, should come into conflict 


Barbara 


Ward 


suggests 
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with the power of procreation. 
They determine by a process of 
“prophetic mathematics” how many 
persons the nation can support now 
and in the future. In accordance 
with the cold calculations of their 
charts, they limit immigration. 
Young married couples are for- 
bidden entrance to the country ac- 
cording to quota they are 
mercilessly thrown back from a 
land in which they could raise a 
family to their homeland 
where grim poverty is the only 
prospect. The result: birth-control. 
The planners thus “condemn to in- 
terior torment the very conscience 
on which depends in great part 
moral renovation and salvation.” 


laws: 


own 


I, this particular section of his ad- 
dress, the Pope is obviously hitting 
at the McCarran Act. He does not 
mention it by name but the target 
is unmistakable. He speaks of the 
natural right of the individual to be 
unhampered in immigration or emi- 
gration, and how it is nullified un- 
der the pretext of a common good 
falsely understood or falsely ap- 
plied but made mandatory by legis- 
lative or administra- 
tive measures. Pope 
Pius admits that a 
region can be bur- 
dened by a relatively 
excess population. “But the desire 
to solve the difficulty with a for- 
mula that the number of inhabi- 


The 
McCarran 
Act 


tants should be regulated according 
to the public economy is equiva- 
lently to subvert the order of nature 
and the entire psychological and 


moral world which 
with it.” 

The McCarran Act is woefully 
vulnerable. The Catholic Press As- 
sociation at its Convention last June 
condemned it as unfairly discrimi- 


is bound up 
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natory. It is loaded against Latins 
and Orientals, and seems to make 
no provision for reunion of fami- 
lies, special needs of non-Commu- 
nists, the right of asylum. It cruelly 
rejects the homeless and impov- 
erished unless they come within 
the quota. 


‘Tn McCarran Act is a mixtum- 
gatherum of immigration and nat- 
uralization laws dating back many 
vears. It runs to some 25,000 
words and does contain some esti- 
mable provisions. It has met, how- 
ever, with storms of opposition but 
this opposition has often been ad- 
vanced for the wrong reasons. It 
doesn’t really matter very much 
whether the crew of the Liberté, for 
instance, was _ for- 
bidden to have 
shore -leave. But a 
number of promi- 
nent Catholics have blasted the Act 
and for the right reasons. “The dis- 
criminatory and un-democratic fea- 
tures of the Act,” according to Arch- 
bishop Cushing, “‘are to my mind a 
grave potential threat to our do- 
mestic development and our inter- 
national leadership.” 

The quotas are based on the na- 
tional origins of people of the 
United States in 1920. It was no 
secret that the quotas set in 1924, 
based on the 1920 figures, were 
selected in order to limit immi- 
gration from southern and eastern 
Europe. The present quotas there- 
fore continue to operate against 
Italians but also against the chief 
victims of Nazi and Communist op- 
pression. 

Senator McCarran has labeled the 
opponents of the Act as “out-and- 
out-Reds,” “pinks,” “misguided lib- 
erals,” “demagogues.” The sections 
designed to keep out subversives 


Archbishop 
Cushing 


> 66 
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have much to recommend them, but 
the Senator certainly goes over- 
board when he says: “The security 
of the United States means more to 
me than any of the things I have 
heard against the bill.” 


Tox big labor unions also come in 
for their share of criticism in the 
Pope’s address. He maintains that 
they are too impersonal, too anony- 
mous, too much like their counter- 
parts, the big business corporations. 
The ordinary worker caught in the 
toils of gigantic unions may suffer 
rather than benefit from member- 
ship. “How therefore can it be con- 
sidered normal that the protection 
of the personal rights of the worker 
be more and more in the hands of 
an anonymous) group, working 
through the agency of immense or- 
ganizations which are of their very 
nature monopolies.” 


Piksany the Holy Father turned 
his attention to the poor seattered 


throughout the world. They are 
frightful and living proof of the 
depersonalization of man through 
the impersonalism of the machine 
age. In some countries they do not 
have enough to sup- 
ply the ordinary de- 
cencies of life. Per- 
haps they live in a 
few unfurnished rooms; maybe one 


God’s 
Poor 


room serves seven or ten people. 
There is the father who cannot find 
employment, the mother who has to 
watch her children waste away. 
Then too we the bitter 
fruits of unrelieved poverty in the 
machine age: immorality of every 


witness 
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description—girls who have gone 
astray and whole generations of 
youths who have grown up as ene- 
mies of law and order. 

Pope Pius points out that Christ 
was not satisfied with presenting an 
abstract law or a pattern of con- 
duct; He was not content with plans 
and projects or even with condem- 
nations of the hard-hearted, the 
selfish and the inhuman. He spent 
Himself personally in order to feed, 
to help, to heal. “Certainly He did 
not ask whether and to what ex- 
tent the misfortune before Him 
happened because the political and 
economic order of His time was de- 
fective or wanting.” 


—_— is the Pope’s answer to the 
social engineers and the architects 
of tomorrow’s future. All your plans 
will go to smash unless you make 
this world of ours a personal world 
in which every man will be able to 
stand up on his own feet as a per- 
son made in the image and likeness 
of God! 

The great temptation in an age 
that calls itself social is that even 
believers will send away the poor 
man at the door, send him away to 
an agency or social center, to an or- 
ganization, thinking that one’s per- 
sonal obligation has been sufficient- 
ly fulfilled by contributions in taxes 
or voluntary gifts to charitable in- 
stitutions. The meaning of Bethle- 
hem is that our generosity should 
resemble God’s. He came in person 
to help. We can and must contrib- 
ute to organized charities but thal 
does not exempt us from persona! 
interest in the poor. 














Cardinal Faulhaber: 


His Last Pastoral Letter 


My Testament: 


M ICHAEL, past archbishop of Mu 
nich, Cardinal of the holy Roman 
Church, sends to his clergy and the 
members of his diocese his last 
ereetings and blessings in the Lord 

Beloved members of this diocese: 

Together with his pastoral erozier 
your late archbishop has faid down 
the staff of this earthly pilgrimage 
and has returned his soul into the 
hands of its Creator and Saviour 

The Lord of life and death has repeatedly knocked at his door and 
admonished him: “Take order with thy house” (Isalas xxxvill. 1). From 
the pulpit from which during more than twenty-five years as bishop ot 
Munich | have so often preached to you the word of God, I am going to 
address to you my last words as your shepherd. Dearly beloved of my 
diocese, I give you, so to say, my last will, my spiritual testament 


I, the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

In the name of the Father, the “Father of mercies” (2 Cor. i. 3), Whose 
paternal love has called me into this life, preserved me in it for over 
eighty years, and blessed me with innumerable benefits. 

In the name of the Son, the only Begotten of the Father, Who by His 
death on the cross as Saviour of the world offered His blood for all men, 
also for me, and Who through His Resurrection from the dead has taken 
the sting from my own death. 

In the name of the Holy Ghost, the Giver of Grace, Who in Baptism 
has made me an heir of eternal life, and without any merit whatever on 
my part has consecrated me a priest and high priest to administer His 
sacraments. 

Dear members of the diocese, your archbishop leaves you as his las! 
bequest his loyalty to the Roman Catholic Faith. This faith I received as 
a holy inheritance from pious parents; its elementary truths and practices 
I learned in their home and in school. In the universities as a disciple of 
highly esteemed professors I studied the science of faith with an honest 
mind and an eager longing for the truth. 





_— as a teacher in the univer- 
sity myself, I taught it to other stu- 
dents. I have in innumerable ser- 
mons preached this Catholic faith, 
and I have shown in word and wril- 
ing its beauty and its depth and ils 
value for our lives. I have exhorted 
To the 
last this was my firm conviction 
the deeper one explores the truths 
of this faith, taken from the Old and 
New Testament, from Tradition, the 
wrilings of the Fathers and_ the 
Councils of the Church, the clearer 
the divine light radiates from it. 
With profound gratitude for this 
of God I ean say with the 
Apostle: “I have fought the good 
fight, | have finished the course, | 
have kept the faith” (2 Tim. iv. 7) 


men to live according to it. 


erace 


New your archbishop leaves you 
this faith in his spiritual testament. 
Stand by this faith loyally. “Stand 
fast in the faith!” (1 Cor. xvi. 13.) 
It is the most sacred heritage of our 
fathers, the clearest shining light on 
our life’s way, the greatest consola- 
tion in the hour of our death. 

It is good to die a Catholic. Do not 
let yourselves be confounded in this 
faith. “I know that after my de- 
parture fierce wolves will get in 
among you” (Acts xx. 29). Do not 
let the brilliant light of your faith be 
darkened. We are living in peace 
with our brethren’ separated in 
faith. We have been edified by 
many of them, by their faith in 
Christ, by their high ideal of mar- 
and family, by their con- 
scientious conduct of life and their 
Christian charity. We are sincere 
and honest in our high esteem of 
these separated brethren. But we 
hold fast to our own faith, without 
compromising or striking out a 
single point. 

The crucifix, 


riage 


this confession of 


our faith, this sign of our salvation, 
shall keep its place of honor in our 
homes; and our families will con- 
tinue to say their prayers in com- 
mon this crucifix and the 
image of our Blessed Mother. Like- 
wise in our schools the crucifix is to 
keep its place of honor, because in 
the education of youth the parental 
home and the school must work to- 
vether in harmony. 


before 


S. also on the highways and by- 
ways of the Bavarian countryside 
the cross shall, aceording to the 
sacred tradition of our forefathers, 
be a public profession of faith; and 
from the lofty peaks of our moun- 
tains it shall shine into the = sur- 
rounding country. Here live people 
who believe in Christ, not heathens. 
The Bavarian people on their part 
must contribute their share in the 
elforts that Christ the King may be 
preached in the German land, and 
also that in the future the German 
people may be faithful to their 
Saviour, to Whom they sang in 
“Heliand,” their anthem of loyalty, 
more than a thousand years ago. 


= beloved members of this 
diocese, in his last will your arch- 
bishop leaves you the love for the 
Roman Catholic Church. According 


to the testimony of the Gospel, 
Christ has founded a visible Church, 
and to all who believe in the Father 
and in Jesus Christ Whom He has 


sent (John xvii. 3) He has issued 





It was the wish of the late Cardinal Fau!- 
haber that his last will and testament should 
be read after his death in all the churches 
of his archdiocese as his last pastoral letter 
to the faithful. He had written it before the 
end of the war. Father F. Markert, §.V.D., 
who came to this country from Germany in 
1910, has translated the entire text of this 
spiritual and historical document. 
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the command to hear His Church 
(Matt. xvill. 17 

The individual cannot arrange foi 
himself the dogmas and moral prin- 
ciples and institutions of God's 
He depends on the teaching 
authority of the Chureh as insti 
tuted by the “pillar and 
mainstay of the truth” (1 
15). If “it is impossible to please 
God” without faith (Heb. xi. 6 
and “he who does not believe is al- 
ready judged” (John ili. 18), we 
must have absolute certainty about 
the truths of this faith. Itis for this 
purpose that has instituted 
the teaching authority and_— the 
priestly and pastoral office of the 
Church. 

Many converts returning to the 
Mother Church from a_ different 
faith have confessed with shining 
eves: “Now | know what I have to 
believe, now Lam standing on a rock 
foundation, now my soul has found 
the authoritative guidanee.” How 
well off we Catholies are “we 
know Whom we believe” (cf. 2 Tim. 
i. 12). We 
our lives in accord with the com- 
mandments of God. We know that 
we can at all times draw from the 
Sacraments, which are administered 
by the priests and bishops of the 
Church, the necessary strength to 
the and to 
carry the burden and pains of life 
in the love of God. 


grace. 


God, as 


Tim. il 


Christ 


know how to 


arrange 


overcome curse of sin 


= fast to this Church in all 


lovalty to your last breath. She is 
the Church of Christ. She is, be- 
cause of the Apostolic Succession, 
the Church of the early Christians 
of the Apostolic time. She is the 
Mother Church of all churches 
Like your bishop everyone of you 
should be able to profess in his own 
testament the words of St. Ephrem: 
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“I swear by him who in his death 
proclaimed, ‘My God, I have never 
rebelled against the Church.” In- 
sult and oppression because of our 
faith, as we of late have experienced 
them, must not extinguish this love 
Cant. vill. 7). 

It is historically untrue to state 
that the close union of the German 
people with the Church has spoiled 
the old Germanic character and has 
brought misfortune over the land. 
The bond between the Church and 
the German people was for Ger- 
many a thousand years of blessing, 
and what has proved to be a thou- 
sand years of greatest blessing for 
the Germanic culture cannot all at 


onee be a misfurtune and a curse. 


on love for the Church 


lives, Whether in a single heart or 
in an entire nation, there also lives 
the love for the Holy Father in 
Rome, as the visible head of that 
Church. Again according to the 
Gospel, Christ has built His Church 
upon a rock, upon Peter, the “rock- 
man,” and it is to this Apostle that 
Christ has given the keys to the 
kingdom of heaven (Matt. xvi. 
18 if.). These keys have been given 
out of the hands of 
the hands of his 
bishops of Rome in 
that 


Peter, and into 
the 
an Apostolic 
has had no 


SUCCESSOTS, 


Succession 
ruption. 

Exeavations in Rome during the 
first World War, and later during 
the Second, have furnished anew 
and in a monumental measure the 
proof that Peter died in Rome a 
martyr, and that thus the bishops of 
Rome are the legitimate suecessors 
of the one to whom Christ had en- 
trusted the highest pastoral office 
(John xxi, 15-17). Our faith in the 
primacy of the bishop of Rome thus 
rests on the words of Christ. 


inter- 
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 - easy this faith becomes when 
the bearer of this highest eecclesiasti- 
cal teaching and pastoral office is a 
man who, like our Holy Father 
Pope Pius XII, is admired for his 
spiritual greatness and fruitful ae- 
tivity even by those outside the 
Church. When Pope Pius XII was 
\postolic Nuncio to Bavaria and 
later to the whole of Germany, he 
filled all who were close to him with 
veneration and admiration by his 
indefatigable activity, by his fear- 
less stand in the days of the revolu- 
tion in Munich, by his speeches at 
the great Catholic conventions, and 
last but not least by his piety at 
liturgical funetions. 

We Catholics of Germany espe- 
clally owe him eternal thanks that 
through the concordats with the 
German Reich and the individual 
states he has created a firm juridi- 
the 
Church and 
and further that as seecre- 

state and = sinee 1939) as 
Pope he always has shown the Ger- 
nan people the 
fatherly heart. 


cal basis for proper relation 


between State in 


Ger- 
many, 


tary of 


solicitude of a 


Tine is the Highpriest at whom, in 
the Council of Cardinals, the finger 
of God was pointed. 


This is the 
Highpriest who in his days pleases 
God, and who in his genial way of 
governing the Church in the days 
of wrath the instrument 
for reconciliation with God. This is 
the Highpriest who in his radio allo- 
cutions and in other manifestations 
in the name of God tries to lead the 
warring nations to 


becomes 


peace, as his 
name Pacelli, as well as the dove 
and olive branch on his coat of 
arms, signify; and who thus like 
Pope Leo the Great has risen in the 
history of the world to save Chris- 
tian civilization. 


32% 


My dear members of this diocese, 
your archbishop leaves you as his 
last will these brief exhortations 
first, “Love your enemies!” There 
is no need for a special exhortation 
to love your benefactors and com- 
patriots. It is the high waving ban- 
ner of the Christian moral code to 
love which raises 
Christian morality above all pagan 
systems. “Love your enemies” is a 
sign that the Gospel has not been 
revealed by flesh and blood but by 
the Father Who is in heaven. 
Hatred and the furor bent on de- 
struction certainly have created 
enough ruins; now the forgiving 
love must again rebuild what hatred 
has destroyed. 


one’s enemies, 


I, our days people have mocked 
the commandment to love one’s ene- 
nies, but nobody must dare to call 
himself a Christian who is not will- 
ing to repeat the prayer of the dying 
Christ for His enemies. Your arch- 
bishop in the long time of his epis- 
copal office has experienced much 
hostility, many calumnies and 
threats. However, in his last will 
and testament he forgives all who 
at any time have done him an in- 
justice or inflicted on him any suf- 
fering. 

Here he includes who on 
November 11, 1988, stormed his 
after showering it with 
stones, and otherwise in the press 
and in open speeches tried to cast 
suspicion upon his love for his peo- 
ple and his country. T will die with 
the prayer of Stephanus: “Lord, do 
not lay this sin against them” (Acts 
vii. 60). If it should happen that 1 
die a violent death, such as I have 
been threatened with repeatedly, I 
beg you in advance to forgive the 
guilty ones and not to punish them. 

In case I should have unintention- 


those 


house 
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ally offended others by using too 
strong language when I had to de- 
fend the rights of God and the free- 
dom of the Church and my faith, | 
pray you not to hold il 
but to leave to me the consolation 
that I am going to the Father in 
peace with all men. Now my wish 
is that I may only finish my course 
and purify my conscience in_ the 
Blood of the Lamb! That T may 
sing the psalms of eternal life to 
Thee, the living God! 


against me 


As my second request in this last 
pastoral message, I ask you to re- 
build the destroyed churches. Dur- 
ing the first two decades of my epis- 
copal office in Munich I «was always 
deeply touched when, vear after 
vear, even during the vears afte 
the First World War, I could 
serve what a great zeal for the home 
of the Lord filled the hearts of the 
faithful of this and 
what magnificent churches in great 
number were then erected and deco- 
rated in the city of Munich and the 
whole archdiocese. 

Now, beeause of the terrible air 
during the war, many 
churches in Munich and other parts 
of the are in ruins and 
ashes, and for the next decades the 
diocese has the gigantic task of re- 
building these churches and return- 
ing them to the of God. 
Your bishop, facing all these ruins, 
finds himself in the same position 


oh- 


archdiocese, 


attacks 


diocese 


service 


as St. Augustine, dying in his epis- 
copal city of Hippo, while the Van- 
dals were at the gates of the city 
after laving waste in the land every- 
thing which St. Augustine had built 
up during a long life-time. 


| eee sreat worry remains 
for the archdiocese in the problem 
of whether there will be sufficient 
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vocations for the priesthood and the 
religious life 
to fillin again the posts made vacant 
by the war in the ranks of the pat 
ish priests and the religious orders 
the God of the living and 
not of the dead, a God of building 
and not of and His grace 


vocations necessary 


God is 


ruins: G 
will resurrect the zeal for the house 
of the Lord, and the 
churches will rise again. 


destroved 


M, third request in this spiritual 
testament—pray for your late arch- 
bishop. The responsibilities of oa 
bishop are as weighty as a millstone 
Perhaps heavier than the responsi- 
bility for what he has preached and 
wha! he has done is the responsibil- 
ity for what he has not done. ' Pray, 
therefore, as in the Offertory of the 
Mass for the Dead that the Lord 
may not let his soul be drowned in 
the darkness and that St. Michael, 
his patron saint, may lead his soul 
to the holy light. All those 
cially upon whose foreheads he has 
placed the sign of the cross in Con- 
firmation, may give him the gift of 
at least one Our Father. And those 
upon whom he laid his hands in 
the Sacrament of Ordination 
make for him a faithful 
at the altar. 


espe- 


may 
memento 


? 
Wenz thus taking leave I wish to 
thank all my faithful 
the most reverend auxiliary bish- 
vicar and spiritual 
counselors who assisted me so well 
and so patiently, and who with so 
much willingness and devotedness 
have helped me carry the burden 
and responsibility involved in the 
administration of the great arch- 
diocese of Munich. They may bury 
my body in the lowest middle niche 
in the Cathedral of 
Lady. 


co-workers, 


Ops, generals 


our Blessed 
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Dasa wish to thank all my dear 
friends in the diocesan as well as 
the religious clergy, my faithful co- 
workers in my first diocese of 
Speyer, then later on in the vine- 
yard of St. Corbinian, my 
taries, the directors of the semi- 
naries and, further, all those active 
in the pastoral field, teaching, and 
social work, who in unshakable 
union with their bishop remained 
faithful to the promise of their ordi- 
nation day. 


secre- 


TD iiiaisiin do I thank all the re- 
ligious communities, both of men 
and women, who by their prayers 
and their never-eeasing labor in the 
schools, parish activities and home 
missions, in nursing the sick and 
caring for the young, have fulfilled 
the greatest commandment of the 
Lord. I also thank all those lay 
apostles who in the families, in the 
social charities, or in any other field 
of the lay apostolate have been to 
the bishop on his “Way of the 
Cross” either a Veronica or a Simon 
of Cyrene. I greet and bless all 
dear members of the diocese with 
the salutation: “Grace be to you 
and from God our Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ” (1 Cor. 
i. 3). 


peace 
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Aw» now the past Archbishop and 
Cardinal Michael places his soul in 
the hands of the Father, and the 
archdiocese which was entrusted to 
him more than twenty-five years 
ago in the wound of the Heart of the 
Crucified. He has firm confidence 
that our heavenly Mother in her 
maternal love will stretch out her 
protecting cloak over city and coun- 
try, since in 1943 we consecrated the 
diocese to her Immaculate Heart. 

Some time the day will come, on 
which sorrow shall be turned into 
joy (John xvi. 20) “and God will 
Wipe away every tear from their 
eves, and death shall be no more; 
neither shall there be mourning, nor 
crying, nor pain any more” (Apoc. 
xxi. 4), and no more war, nor de- 
struction, nor sad leave-taking. 

I have gone ahead of you in the 
sign of faith, and you all will fol- 
low me sooner or later, and we will 
see each other again on the day of 
Resurrection. “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth, and on the last day I 
shall rise out of the earth” 
Bo). 


(Job xix. 
May then God grant us a re- 
union, that we may be reunited on 
the right side of the Son of Man, 
when He comes upon the clouds of 
heaven to judge the living and the 
dead. Amen. 

















Georges Bernanos: 


His Literary Landscaping 
C 


by SISTER MARY PETER TRAXLER, S.S.N.D. 


\ 
a landscape is as much a 
part of the art of Bernanos as the 
wild heaths of Wessex were to 
Thomas Hardy, the fiords to Sigrid 
Undset, the lake country to Words- 
worth, and the city pubs to Charles 
Dickens. There is hardly a page 
of Bernanos that does not savor of 
the terrain of France and the mod- 
that 
winding roads. 
Here is no 


est villages punctuate her 


finesse or literary 
palaver decorated with occult trivia. 
His diary meets problems of tran- 
sition in a for 
saying, 
were torn 
else remarks concerning 
erasures in the margins. And yet 
that inspiration, that ingenium of 
his works is evident in every line 
of his unpolished prose. 

Likewise, 


facile manner: as, 


example, his notations 
“Here several 


out”; or 


pages 


not in- 
dulge in surrealism like the palace 
“daubed all over by those revolu- 
tionary painters” of which he 
speaks in The Diary of a Country 
Priest; or revelations of inner 
souls that “wallow in the sublime.” 
Bernanos never his own 
words that “sanctity has nothing 
to do with being sublime.” Surely 
no Renaissance nicety or cluttered 
perfection here. His is a restrained 


sernanos does 


forgets 


realism lacking the execrable dic- 
lion that characterized his com- 
patriots, Renan, Gide, and Hugo. 

Writers can abort their descrip- 
tion to make it an end in itself, but 
Bernanos conceives landscape and 
a mute symphony 
the drama which 
takes place with and within his ac- 
tors. Just as Sigrid Undset adopts 


description as 
accompanying 


the ax as a significant symbol form- 
ing continuity throughout The 
Master of Hestviken, so also does 
turbulency of weather or the tone 
of description become symbolic of 
the mood which Bernanos seeks to 
conjoin with his characters. 


Dscesaeaen and deseription in Ber- 
nanos mirror the mood of his peo- 
ple, for the hills, the deserted roads, 
the waving poplars, and the winds 
of the night are to him beautiful or 
hideous according to the ironic ex- 





Georges Bernanos is the literary land- 
scaper par excellence; his descriptions ol 
the French countryside, “the deserted roads,” 
“the waving poplars,” “the winds of the 
night.” are not mere external embellish- 
ments; they are part and substance of the 
whole vision which he has of God and man. 
In this unusually perceptive article, Sister 
Mary Peter Traxler, of the School Sisters of 


Notre Dame, appraises this aspect of his art. 
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periences of his day’s rounds 
among the parishioners. “I walked 
home,” writes the Curé of The 
Diary, “along the lane, for some un- 
known reason called Paradise 
Lane: a small muddy pathway be- 
tween hedges” — depressing and 
ugly landscape befitting a day pat- 
terned with the like visitations. 
Again, the Curé reflects: “In my 
present state, the slightest incident 
seems distorted, like a landscape 
seen through the mist.” 

Also in Joy, the searching of 
Chantal for comfort in the hither- 
to beautiful valley becomes only 
the scene with “a little farm, now 
in ruins, with its single poplar, its 
mossy trough and its pond choked 
with reeds, in the middle of the 
guileless valley.” She walks far- 
ther to behold still more of the 
scene now grown bitter, and she 
sees merely the gaping doorways, 
the unnatural immobility of those 
walls that were once alive, their 
nakedness all making up a “scheme 
of complete desolation, crushed 
under the immense weight of the 
blue sky.” 

Even her own temptation takes 
on the figure of landscape when the 
once peaceful scenery appeared to 
her now “transformed in the un- 
swerving light, enormous, alert, 
like an animal ready to spring.” 
Bernanos masterfully conveys tone 
through “that hostile landscape as 
at the center of ‘its 
temptation.” 


own | 


Tre descriptive temper of Under 
the Sun of Satan is strengthened 
considerably by such picturesque 
phrases as the “hollow road with 
the water in its ruts afire from the 
rising sun”; “the scattered broken 


houses the great plain 
swept by bitter blasts, goes down 
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from the crest of the valley of the 
Canche to the sea.” The humble 
priest walks over the sticky clay 
roads to a farmhouse which is set 
in the “midst of a little lake of 
mud dug out by animals’ hooves,” 
and with “a sagging wooden gate 
which squeaks and opens. stiffly 
between its rotten posts.” Suspen- 
sion in the scene of Satan’s ap- 
pearance is added by the mysteri- 
ous quiet of that hollow between 
the hills where Father Donissan in 
the heart of dusk “could guess the 
presence of the ocean, invisible, at 
the boundary of the horizon under 
a scudding, ash-colored sky.” 


Tw people are a_sad_ people, 
which he calls the opposite of a 
truly Christian people, who have 
grown old and sad. In focusing his 
stories on a small northern French 
village, Bernanos points out through 
the entry in his Curé’s diary, that 
“of course there are many 
tressed areas in France, little 
islands of extreme poverty.” And 
the spiritual indigence of the vil- 
lage is contrasted only by the ma- 
terial poverty of their environment. 
The Curé records that he hears, as 
it were, their cry, the cry of a peo- 
ple: “a ery different from that of 
any nation...achant,a hymn... 
like a Morijik under the rods.” 

Nevertheless, he sees them all 
one day awaken on the shoulder of 
Jesus Christ. His village, the vil- 
lage set in the hills, “made a scene 
of desolation” and indeed it is here 
that he feels that his people have 
“nailed him to a cross and are 
watching him die.” Yet, like Fa- 
ther Donissan, he proceeds to his 
tiny church with its crumbling 
graveyard in the shadows. 

These descriptions of Bernanos 
make more artful the characters 


dis- 
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His is 
France 


he creates. not the art of 
Anatole with the golden 
shades of Watteau’s parks, whose 
casuistry is so deftly construed in 
the last part of Under the Sun of 
Satan; Bernanos is an artist of the 
simple and non-eclectic. In his de- 
scriptions there is a decided tech- 
nique of 
renewed 


the impressionists who 
landscape by a_ loving 
treatment of light and desire for 
intensity. The impressionists de- 
compose tone in order to reinforce 
it; Bernanos supplements this by 
giving added 
tions of 


reflections of emo- 
Here is 
harmonious juxtaposition of real- 
ism and poverty of detail. 

Unlike Gide who wrestled futile- 
ly with chimeras, Bernanos is the 
literary landscaper comparable to 
French artists such as Monet, Pis- 
sarro, Sisley, and Cézanne. It is in 
his descriptive art, however, that 
the artists of 
the native French countryside such 
as Breton, Lhermitte, Roll, Stein- 
len, Courbet, Millet, and in the 
American, Lauren Ford. 

Jean Francois Millet pictures in 
his peasants the same stoic facial 


his characters. 


Bernanos resembles 


expression that is characteristic of 
the people of Lumbres who huddle 
closer together as the pastor, “the 
peasant disloyal to the land,” ap- 
proaches. The faith expressed in 
“The Angelus” is the same French 
faith which said of Father Donis- 
“When he uttered the name 
of God, almost in a whisper 

our stomachs went queasy, as 
though we had just heard a clap of 
thunder.” 


san: 


A, so parallel with “The Angelus” 
is the night of desolation for the 
young Curé when in the immense 
wave of silence he records that he 
heard “the first bell of the Angelus 
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which came from who knows what 
vertiginous peak in the sky, as 
though from the topmost point of 
evening.” 

‘““The Sower,’’ by Millet, or 
“The Man Spreading Manure,” “The 
Peasant Grafting a “The 
Man with the Hoe’ —almost all of 
his works are imbued with the 
same simplicity and purpose that 
Bernanos 
writing. 


Tree,” 


seeks to revive in his 
The Curé considers his 
village from a hill and thinks of 
the cattle which he hears coughing 
somewhere in the mist and of the 
lad who would soon be 
them over the sodden 
warm sweet-smelling byre; or 


leading 
fields to a 
the 
farmhouses amid puddles of water 
and decked with the flurried flight 
of hens, where “all there was to be 
seen in the gray air is a streak of 
blue smoke, or else the two shafts 
of a cart erect toward the sky with 
a hen perched thereon.” Here are 
pictures which Bernanos paints in 
words. 


Brief mention of the Curé’s peas- 


ant mother as a “tough one among 


the 


housewife, 


poor” who was a relentless 
“never ill and dying 
without costing much” is an image 
of Millets peasant women who ap- 
pear in “The Reapers,” “Feeding 
Her “The Churners.” 
Bernanos says truly that “power is 
built upon nothing but the illu- 
sions of poor men.” 


sirds,” or 


N Forp, a recusant of sim- 
plicity of today has, like Millet, 
kept alive this echo in her painting 
of the French peasant. The Curé’s 


cemetery 
model of 
painting 
“that 


eTass 


could have’ been the 
Lauren Ford’s sensitive 
“The Resurrection”- 
derelict corner where the 
is so full that it hides the 
graves, graves forgotten there for 
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the last century”; or the poor 
burial ground of Lumbres which 
lay off the road between the “two 
hedges of unequal height, through 
meadows and apple trees which led 
to the cemetery entrance in the 
very shadow of the church.” 

The artist, Durer, has said that 
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but 
the 


men dedicated solely to God, 
obviously he has also studied 
contributing geographical and 
physical backgrounds which he 
weaves masterfully into the fabric 
of his writing. 

Bernanos is no_ fragmentary 
Christian and similarly he is not a 


one must study a subject a long 
time in order to create a new work. 
Bernanos, son of France, has stud- 
ied not only the image of Christ 
Crucified Whom he endeavors to 
portray in the vision he gives us of 


fragmentary artist. His elements 
of time, weather, and landscaping 
are not mere external embellish- 
ments; they are part and_= sub- 
stance of the whole vision which 
he has of God and man. 


On St. Valentine’s Day 


by ARNOLD LESLIE LAZARUS 


I OR her no more my sacerdotal herds 
Burnt offerings of phrases so profaned 
They plod a layman’s purgatory of words 
Bemoaning heaven tried but not attained. 
I vow no more to worship with my eyes, 
A sacrilege more tedious than lust; 

My fustian altar of desire lies 


How secular and rotlen—in the dust. 

No tithes bring 1. These earthly treasures wear 
Away within a rosary of days... . 

I kiss these not: the chalice-yellow hair, 

The artless radiance of a face that prays. 

I ache to move a mountain in these times 

And make such works do penance for my rimes. 
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by EDITH RYAN 


, LINCOLN’s name was frequently 
spoken in my old home, for my late father 
was devoted to “Old Abe” as he affectionately 
called him. His old college roommate across 
the street, a retired druggist, was equally a 
Lincoln devotee and the two would talk by 
the hour about Lincoln, swapping stories and 
incidents in the life of the Great Emancipator 
and the new books on him that came out. 
Into the talk was injected the name of the 
Secretary of War Stanton, who had on ocea- 
sions a cruel tongue with which he lashed 
Lincoln. Stories were brought to the Presi- 
dent about some unflattering jibe from Stan- 
ton, one that went something like this: “Mr 
President, your Seeretary of War, Stanton, 
called you an old fool.” 

Lincoln accepted the compliment calmly: 

“If Mr. Stanton said that, he was probably 
right. He always is right.” 

With the opening of the Lincoln files, 
again the name of the War Secretary came 
into the picture, some searchers oddly sus- 
pecting Stanton’s guilt in the tragedy of Lin- 
coln’s death, quoting his hostility and reeall- 
ing whispers at that time connecting Stanton 
with the assassination. 


There was no such whisper in my old 
home, for one said and the other echoed, that 
when the news came to the Secretary of War 
he wept like a baby! 
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Wren I came out to Los Angeles in the early twenties, armed with letters 
from important people, editors on papers where I had worked—-letters the 
city desk never reads—there was a waiting period of about six months 
before I made connections as member of a staff. In the meantime, I did 
some writing for the Sunday magazine section of a paper and though dim 
in my mind, there must have been an assignment on Lincoln. 

There is no memory of submission or rejection, though I recall vividly 
an assignment to interview William Jennings Bryan—stulf so dull it was 
thrown back at me quickly. The Great Commoner at the onset framed 
questions and answers and punctuation, with an eagle eye on me as | 
used up page after page in my notebook, so that I was about to write on 
the wall paper before ending that session. 1, too, thought it banal. 


Bus back to LineolIn. One of my first “victims” on the Civil War-time 
President, was the late Dr. Gilbert Bailey, who occupied, when I met him, 
the Chair of Geology at the University of Southern California. From some 
of the Lincolnia, delivered to me and later produced for the sereen by Ray 
Rockett, it was evident that Abraham Lincoln had his henpecked mo- 
ments. For it was reported that: 

He couldn’t go to the front door in his shirt sleeves to admit callers, 
without being “bawled” out. 

He couldn’t linger at the gate swapping stories with old cronies when 
dinner was ready. 

He couldn’t wear a collar longer than a week. 

He had to hear the criticism every day that he was the worst dressed 
man in Springfield. 

He couldn’t expatiate on the important work of the Sons of Teim- 
perance even at his own fireside. 

He had to show himself occasionally al 
the Episcopal church to please his wife. 
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He had to eat bacon and prunes. 

He couldn't way 
without a scene in the early days of 
his marriage. 


have his own 


oe) j 

Mus. LINCOLN was a high-spirited 
woman,” Dr. Bailey told me. As a 
little lad he lived across the street 
from the Lincolns in Springfield, Il. 
“It was the inevitable clash of the 
pioneer and the society belle,” he 
added. 

Abraham Lincoln was practicing 
law and a member of the Springfield 
legislature when Dr. Bailey’s father, 
the Rev. Gilbert S. Bailey moved his 
family there from Pennsylvania and 
began his work in 
for the whole Mississippi valley, 
with headquarters at the Capitol. 
Lineoln at this time was living on 
Eighth Street in 
beaten he use 


home missions 


a shabby weather 
sadly in need of sev- 
eral layers of paint. Dr. Bailey was 
old enough to Vivid im- 
pression of the distinguished man 
the street memory 
retentive of stories commonly told 
life 


retain a 


across with a 


of Linecoln’s family told as 
remarks about the 
Thus the “latest” about 
Mrs. Lineoln caused no raising of 


casually as 
weather. 


eve brows. 

“Mrs. had been used to 
having her own way and in most 
matters pertaining to the house- 
hold, Lincoln let her have it. But 
when it was a matter of right or 
Dr. Bailey continued, 
“then he set his foot down and sel 
it hard. Now Lincoln belonged to 
the Sons of Temperance. So when 
his wife put in an order for ‘those 
time honored liquids’ that had 
made the sideboard of her South- 
ern home so inviting, Mr. Lincoln 
just calmly said ‘those things are 
back. not be 
this 


Lincoln 


principle,” 


will 


voing Liquor 


served in house! 


WORLD 


Apparently, aceording to Dr. 
Bailey, there was no calm in the 
emotions of Mrs. Lincoln, whose 
wrath was like an earthquake. She 
couldn’t argue that cellars in the 
South were full of liquor and that 
the “best people” had ’em, but Mr. 
Lincoln would retort he wasn’t the 
“best,” only an ex-rail-splitter, pio- 
neer, small town lawyer who was 
going to address the Sons of Tem- 
perance that very evening on 
“Fighting Demon Rum.” 

Rumor had it that Mrs. Lincoln 
mind at that moment was 
all on cellars, sideboards, in rhythm 
vith ice pulsing in the thinnest of 
glasses, nostri's whifling mint, saw 
a world all red. The lightnings of 
fury struck with renewed frenzy at 
the very mention of the Sons of 
Temperance, climaxed when 
threw herself violently on the floor, 
kicking and sereaming, until 


whose 


she 


her 
voice was spent. “They say” a tan- 
trum was the pivotal point of all 
her arguments, when she wanted 
her own way. 


D:. BAILEY had something to of- 


fer on 
coln 


financial obligations: “Lin- 
was hardheaded in’ money 
matters, serupulously honest, in- 
sisting on paying as he went along,” 
he said impressively. “Mrs. Lincoln, 
on the contrary, was naturally ex- 
travagant and so there was strife 
on this point. No couple was far- 
ther apart in their habits and views. 
She was a formalist in religion, 
zealously attending the Episcopal 
Church, whereas Mr. Lincoln pre- 
ferred to worship God in his own 





Edith Ryan was brought up on tales of 
“Old Abe” as her father affectionately called 
him. Her interest in the Great Emancipator 
never flagged and later, as a newspaper re- 
porter, she added to her store of anecdotes 
which she shares with us this month. 
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manner. Still she never stopped 
trying to sway him to her way of 
thinking. Even when he was Presi- 
dent, she always knew what was 
going on and did not hesitate to 
burst into a session and tell the 
members how affairs of State 
should be run!” 

Taking down his very words here 
is what he continued to tell me 
about Mrs. Lincoln’s ambition and 
pride: 


66 

Hi: ambition reached as high 
as her pride. Rivals in everything, 
both Stephen A. Douglas and 
Abraham Lincoln were aspirants 
for her hand. She was the belle of 
the Legislature at Springfield 
where both were members. Doug- 
las at first was in the lead in her 
favor, then she veered to Lincoln 
for she believed he had the greater 
future, and they became engaged. 

“Soon after their engagement, an 
article appeared in a newspaper, 
reflecting on the reputation of Miss 
Todd, the maiden name of Mrs. 
Lincoln. Without hesitation, Lin- 
coln challenged to a duel a General 
Shields whom he believed to be the 
author of the article. They went 
so far as to choose their seconds 
and to meet at the conventional 
hour of dueling soon after sunrise 
near the Mississippi at Alten, but 
friends of the pair turned up and 
the affair was adjusted without 
bloodshed.” 


Dz. BAILEY told me his earliest 
encounter with Lincoln dates back 
to that period when the debates be- 


tween him and Douglas were at 
fever heat. His father’s connection 
with the establishment of missions 
had taken him for a brief time to 
Decatur, a political storm center. 
Now Dr. Bailey was important in 
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his own right, for he was holding 
down his first job selling medals 
outside of the convention hall 
where within the oratory was “go- 
ing on.” When that debate was 
over, the elder Bailey, his son and 
Lincoln walked home together. 

As they drew near the Bailey 
home, the future geologist was con- 
fronted by his earliest tragedy. 
When he had left home that morn- 
ing, he had placed a flag over the 
front gate and there before his eyes 
an old red cow was placidly de- 
vouring it. He forgot how he had 
been launched in business and the 
money he had made and began to 
cry lustily. Lincoln was greatly 
affected by his childish grief and 
used all his persuasion to comfort 
him, and then gathered him up in 
his arms and carried him into the 
house. 

On another oceasion Dr. Bailey 
was reminded of the day in Spring- 
field when, as he was walking along 
with his __ little Lincoln 
stopped to talk to them and said, 
“How would you two like to go up 
to the Capitol with me?” 

Having no pressing engage- 
ment, the kids accepted the invi- 
tation and upon reaching the State 
house were given a “personally con- 
ducted tour” by Lincoln himself. 
Then, with a most mysterious air, 
he passed some magic word to an 
attendant who vanished for a mo- 
ment and returned with a_ huge 
volume of Audubon, a rarity in the 
book world today and then worth 
all of $1,000. There were full-page 
illustrations of hand-colored birds 
and over each one they paused at 
length while Lincoln shared his 
store of knowledge for the edifica- 
tion of his guests. 

In those Springfield days, living 
across the street from Lincoln as 


sister, 
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he did, Dr. Bailey saw daily that 
gaunt, awkward figure and thought 
there was no one in the world like 
him. He told me he could see as if 
happening now, his revered idol, 
utterly unconcerned, marching up 
Eighth Street, carrying on his back 
the trunk of some poor woman who 
had been compelled to leave her 
humble dwelling and 
cheaper quarters. 

“Lincoln was always kind to the 
poor,” he emphasized, “and the 
poorer the person, the greater was 
the pull on his heartstrings.” 


seek even 


I, the annals of Springfield, Mrs. 
Lincoln favorable 
light disagreement 
about her being a 
hellion. 

At that time when I interviewed 
Dr. Gilbert Bailey, I was interested 
in meeting and talking to a Lincoln 
student —- Ray Rockett, who with 
his brother Al was preparing to 
make a Lincoln film, which was 
1924 and directed by 
Phil Rosen, a notable picture in the 
old silent days. Ray Rockett went 
to sources for his material and 
what he told me was most illumi- 
nating. He looked for facts, with- 
out prejudice. 

He told 


appears in no 
but there is 
those tales of 


released in 


his film would not 
show Mrs. Lincoln as a modern 
Xantippe, but as an impetuous, 
high-tempered spoiled child — the 
verdict of Springfield pioneers who 
knew the Lincolns and recognized 
the differences between the pair as 
“inevitable Particular- 
lv trying was her husband’s disre- 
gard for certain amenities of life 
that meant everything to her. Mr. 
Rockett quoted from Lincoln’s 
niece the following: 

“Lincoln never bothered at all 
about his personal appearance. He 


me 


collisions.” 
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would wear the worst looking 
clothes and would never dream of 
getting a new suit if Mrs. Lincoln 
didn’t make him. As for collars, 
he forgot all about such unimpor- 
tant items. It didn’t trouble him if 
was soiled and had been in 
service for a week. Those careless 
ways irked Mrs. Lincoln. He would 
go to the front door in his shirt 
sleeves to admit callers, though 
she never failed to tell him she 
would answer the bell. When she 
had that privilege, she would go to 
the door, leisurely opening it, 
grandly revealing the grande dame. 

“She did her own work and when 
dinner was ready, she wanted him 
on time and wanted him to eat what 
she had prepared. But he would 
linger outside the gate swapping 
stories with old cronies. When he 
was deaf to the inviting peals of a 
bell and her own repeated calls, she 
would charge down on him and pull 
him in. He never wanted to take 
time for his meals, nor would he 
eat the proper food. Troubled with 
dyspepsia, Lincoln was ordered by 
his doctor to observe regular meals 
and a certain diet with which regi- 
men Mrs. Lincoln sternly co-oper- 
ated. But he never was converted 


99 


to prunes and bacon! 


one 


Mx. RocKETT’s investigations in 
Lincoln lore, also took him to New 


Salem, where the immortal 
mance with Anne Rutledge took 
root. Lincoln was then clerking in 
a store and living in a tavern kept 
by her people. He was immediate- 
ly aware of her but she was plighted 
to “another” —a highly desirable 
match from a monetary standpoint, 
for his bank account stood at 
$10,000. 

He was from New York State 
and one day word came that his 
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father was ill and wanted to 
him. Before he left, he told Anne 
that he had not been using his real 
name in New Salem, not that he 
was skulking behind a false one, 
not that he had anything to con- 
ceal—it was just a fancy. He 
would not stay long in the East 
and when he returned, they would 
be married. 

Her family made things most un- 
pleasant for her, trying to make 
her believe that the name-changing 
indicated he was a rogue and that 
she would do well to forget him. 
Time passed and when she heard 
nothing from him, Lincoln felt that 
the ban was removed from showing 
his growing interest in her. He 
took her to affairs in the town and 
they were often together. Even- 
tually he told her of his love and 
they became engaged. But it seems 
her heart had received a blow that 
a new love couldnt soften. She 
went into a decline and on the day 
she died, her first lover with father, 
mother, sisters and brothers drove 
into New Salem. There was added 
mourning for the gentle Anne, 
whose passing left Lincoln like a 
dead man, according to the old 
chroniclers. Her shrine remained 
in his heart and there, those who 
knew him best say, he betook him- 
self for solace. 


see 


like all wise wives that 
live and learn, Mrs. Lincoln in later 
years gave her man more rope and 
learned to conserve her vocal ma- 


chinery in argument. One most 
eminent in the annals of the City 
of the Angels, whose like we seldom 
see these days, was the late Sena- 
tor Cornelius Cole and him I con- 
tacted on the White House days of 
the Lincolns. My notes reveal his 


opinion of Mrs. Lincoln as a highly 
intelligent woman and a loyal wife. 
During his time in Washington, 
Senator Cole saw a good deal of 
the Lincolns and declared he wit- 
nessed nothing but harmony be- 
tween them. He stressed the diffi- 
culty of Mrs. Lincoln’s position 
during those terrible years of the 
war, for her brothers were in the 
Confederate army and, to make the 
situation tougher, one had written 
Lincoln, on a certain occasion, a 
most abusive letter. When her sis- 
ters came to Washington, she did 
not invite them to the White House, 
but procured rooms for them at a 
hotel, where she visited them. 


Tene is quite a hiatus between 
the Springfield and Washington 
Lincoln for, according to Senator 
Cole, the President conformed to 
all the usual conventions — the 
claw hammer, stiff white gloves, 
tight shoes—highly varnished— 
and silk tie. Also he had acquired 
some Chesterfieldian graces, for he 
could engage in the pleasant pat- 
ter women don’t dislike. Senator 
Cole’s memories include an espe- 
cially brilliant evening at the White 
House, when Mrs. Cole mentioned 
to Lineoln the loss of one of her 
gloves. 

He replied most gallantly, Sena- 
tor Cole remembered: 

“Tt would be difficult to find it to- 
night in this big crowd. But to- 
morrow, when things are cleared 
up, we shall doubtless find it. Then, 
and he bowed grandly, I shall keep 
it as a souvenir!” 

Yes, I am sure Mrs. Lincoln mel- 
lowed. For when I asked Senator 
Cole how she took such a breeze as 
that from her spouse, he replied: 

“She just smiled!” 
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by HENRY MISIAK 
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a greatest discovery in modern medicine has been that real sickness 
may be the result of certain states or events occurring in the human 
mind. Since ancient times it has been known that the mind influences 
the body and that in curing a bodily ailment a physician cannot allord to 
ignore the power of the mind. Even Socrates had observed the fact that 
“just as you ought not to attempt to cure eyes without head or head with- 
out body, so you should not treat body without soul.” 

However only in modern times has medicine come to the realization 
that emotions like fear, anxiety, conflicts, worries, frustrations can be as 
powerful as microbes, vitamin deficiency or physical stresses in causing 
bodily disease. Moreover it has come to realize that even if the etiology 
of a disease is purely physical the condition of the mind can affect the 
course of the disease, its severity, the organism’s response to the therapy, 
and the recovery from the disease. In other words medicine has found 
that in every disease besides the somatic or the bodily element there is 


ilso the psyehie or the mental factor. 


Masy diseases could not be accounted for if the mental life, personality 
and the life experiences of the patient were not taken into consideration. 
Any therapy which does not recognize this fact cannot produce any real 
cure. It can cure only the symptoms and not the disease. 

Various experimental studies have strengthened this contention. It 
has been demonstrated that emotions may change the blood supply to 
certain parts of the body, raise blood pressure, alter the chemical compo- 
sition of blood, increase the acidity of the stomach, speed up or slow 
down metabolic processes, and if these physiological concomitants of 





emotions last for some time or oc- 
cur frequently certain pathological 
changes in the organs of the body 
may ensue. 


, on is how psychosomatic medi- 
cine was born. It is not actually 
a new branch of medicine but 
rather a new emphasis on the need 
to consider the whole person, his 
body and mind, in the etiology and 
therapy of a disease. In many in- 
obvious now the 
physician cannot cure the disease 
if he relies solely on the somatic 
treatment of the patient and does 
not correct at the same time what- 
ever is wrong in the patient’s mind. 
It is now almost universally ac- 
cepted that most of the peptic ul- 
cers, the condition known as essen- 
tial hypertension, certain types of 
skin disorders, bronchial 
probably diabetes 
endocrinological 


stances — it is 


asthma, 
mellitus, some 
disorders, and a 
score of others, are of psychoso- 
matie origin. 

It must be made clear that all 
psychosomatic conditions are not 
“mental” in the sense that they are 
imaginary or exaggerations but 
they are real and ineapacitating, 
and it is in this respect that they 
differ from conditions termed as 
hysterical. It has been estimated 
that fifty per cent of army disabil- 
ities of the last war were of a psy- 
chosomatic character. 


Since the substantial union of 


body and soul is so dramatically 


demonstrated in psychosomatic 
medicine, and since it is true-—to 
put it crudely—that the mind can 
make the body sick, and can make 
it healthy as well, of course, anvy- 
thing that could contribute to the 
health of the mind, and to be sure 
to that of the soul, would be bene- 
ficial to bodily health. Thus the 


maintenance of mental health may 
also mean the maintenance of bod- 
ily health, and rephrasing — the 
Latin adage we may say “Corpus 
sanum tn mente sana’—‘‘Healthy 
body with a healthy mind.” 


Te value of religion in psychoso- 
matic medicine becomes evident 
when we the following 
points: 1. Religion furnishes man 
with a philosophy of life and gives 
to his intellect the necessary en- 
lightenment. It becomes to a man 
what a mariner’s compass is to a 
ship, offers him direction and guid- 
ance on the sea of life. 2. Religion 
assists the will of man, strengthens 
it, and helps him to carry out the 
orders of the intellect. 3. Religion 
fulfills the most basic spiritual 
needs and yearnings of man, espe- 
cially that for love and immortal- 
ity. 

Religion being all this, on one 
hand, it the most funda- 
mental condition for internal har- 
mony, peace of mind, satisfaction, 
and on the other hand, it builds up 
resistance in man to moral dangers 
coming from within or without. 
These are potent factors in mental 
and physical health. 

But let us go into greater detail. 
It seems that the best way to un- 
derstand the role of religion in 
psychosomatic medicine is to show 
how religion can help us to deal 
with those mental states which are 


consider 


creates 





More and more. says the Rev. Henry 
Misiok, §.T.L., Ph.D., our citizens realize 
that by and developing the re- 
ligious and moral life of the nation, they are 
improving the nation’s physical health and 
strength. Father Misiak. a native of Poland. 
was 1935. He is now 
Assistant Professor of Psychology in the 
Graduate School of Arts 
Fordham University. 


fostering 


ordained there in 


and Sciences at 
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believed to lead to physical illness. 
Among these are the feelings of 
frustration, feelings of guilt, con- 
flicts of all 


self-centeredness. 


sorts, selfishness and 


O.:: of the most detrimental emo- 
tions often mentioned in psycho- 
logical and psychiatric literature, 
is frustration. This 
sults when a man is thwarted in 
the satisfaction of his needs. It 
often leads to unhealthy reactions, 
usually of an aggressive character. 


emotion re- 


The chances of frustration in a re- 
ligious man are smaller since his 
most fundamental 
fied through religion. 


needs are satis- 
His need for 
love is fulfilled by the awareness 
of God’s love: “For the Father Him- 
John 16, 27). This 
love he can never lose. 


self loves you” 


When he feels insecure, when he 
is afraid of what he 
sesses, When anxiety surges in him, 
he has the belief in the Divine 
Providence; he has the promise, “I 
(John 
14, 18) and “I am with you all days, 
even unto the consummation of the 
world” (Matt. 28, 20 

If his 
ened he 


losing pos- 


will not leave you orphans” 


existence is. threat- 
faith in life everlast- 
ing: “He who believes in me, even 
if he die, shall live” (John 11, 26). 

Even when he cannot avoid some 
kinds of frustration, he 
to them in a manner that is not 
harmful to his mental health. Ra- 
tionalization, one of such reactions, 
suided by his religious beliefs will 
help him to develop patience in- 
stead of anger and hostility, hope 
instead of despair, sublimation in- 
stead of repression 

Man encounters in life conflicts of 
all sorts. They also constitute dan- 
ger to his health especially 
they are painful, 


very 


has 


will react 


when 


last long, are left 
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unresolved and Here 
again, religion comes to his aid by 
presenting to him a hierarchy of 
values. He thus knows which value 
is higher and more important. He 
has a set of moral principles so he 
knows what is wrong and right in 
major moral issues. 

How often people without reli- 
vion are tormented by the inability 
to determine what is the right thing 
for them to do, especially when the 
public or any other human law 
does not offer any clue. The most 
important aspeet of this hierarchy 
of values is its objectivity, that it 


repressed. 


has its source end justification in 
the Supreme Being, that it is stable 
and independent of the ever chang- 
ing conditions of life. Religion 
commands us always to do the right 
things and warns against wrong- 
doing, pointing to the reward or 
punishment for the obedience or 
disobedience to God’s Law. 

The religious man will not tres- 
pass against God’s Law, therefore 
he will not be the vielim of the 
guilt feeling whieh may be so de- 
structive for the human mind and 
body. But if he sins he knows that 
he can be forgiven and be restored 
to grace, for God’s merey is greater 
than his sins. 


L a man is self-centered, egotisti- 
eal, too much concerned about him- 
self, he is vulnerable to various in- 
fluences which may sooner or later 


lead to psychosomatic disease. Such 
a personality is a good background 
on which states 
can develop and thrive. Can a reli- 
sious man he_= self-centered? If 
there is such a tendency in him, it 
is counteracted by the religious 
ideas which give man his place in 
the universe, which 


noxious emotional 


show him his 
role in right proportions, which re- 
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quire from him self-denial in view 
of his obligations toward God and 
his fellow men. 

Religion then can prevent the de- 
velopment of mental states which 
are responsible for reactions and 
processes that result in disease or 
it can help us fight and counteract 
such states if they do perchance 
develop. This is the hygienic value 
of religion from the point of view 
of psychosomatic medicine. 

To this we should add the super- 
natural value of the Catholic reli- 
vion, the value which stems from 
the intimate contact with Ged 
through prayer and the sacra- 


ments, the latter being the chan- 
nels of grace which enrich the soul 
and through the soul, also the body. 


is then the religious man always 
the healthy man, at least free from 
psychosomatic disease? Not neces- 
sarily so. First of all, there are 
other necessary rules of mental hy- 
giene which have to be followed to 
preserve health and which may not 
come from religion and may not be 
related to religion in any way. Re- 
ligion has a potent hygienic value 
but it would be erroneous to assume 
that religion is the unique hygiene 
or the best method of preserving 
health. 

Secondly, religion, to play the 
role described above, must be prop- 
erly understood and above all must 
be lived up to and practiced. Reli- 
gion may be compared to a rain- 
coat which will not protect you in 
the rain even if you do own one 
when you leave it behind or if you 
fail to put it on. Religion, in order 
to be effective, must penetrate our 
thinking, willing and _ actions; 
must, like the blood in our bodies, 
penetrate and nourish every part of 
our person. 
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Still another aspect has to be 
considered. Religion does not save 
us from the life and 
from the detrimental experiences 
of life, and therefore neither from 
the emotions nor the destructive 
psychological and — physiological 
processes which those stresses and 
experiences may elicit and which 
are beyond our control. 

The recent studies of stress dem- 
onstrate that under conditions of 
continuous physical or mental 
stress, a breaking point will be 
reached and pathological changes 
in the body will necessarily result. 
Hence the psychosomatic hygienic 
effect of religion in an individual 
will depend on how much = and 
how well religion penetrates his 
life, and whether the stresses and 
experiences to which he is exposed 
are or are not within the boundaries 
of his natural resistance determined 
by extrinsic factors of heredity and 
environment. 

There is one objection often raised 
against religion which we should 
briefly answer: that religion im- 
poses inhibitions, thwarts an indi- 
vidual in many of his urges, cre- 
ates conditions for frustrations, and 
thus is a menace to mental and 
physical health and therefore that 
mankind should be rid of religion 
altogether. 
inhibitions 


stresses of 


Yes, religion imposes 
and restrictions, how- 
ever, not to take away but to give 
freedom, and these inhibitions and 
restrictions are sources of frustra- 
tion only if their reasonableness is 
not realized by the individual or if 
they are rebelled against. This is 
the problem of proper religious edu- 
cation: to teach individuals to un- 
derstand religion, to live it, and to 
accept the moral reins, and thus to 
liberate through religion and not 
enslave. 





Catholic Education for Journalism 


by ELBRIDGE COLBY 


S ran’ with the idea that modern 
Tit Wspapers do merely 
“mirror the face of our civi- 
lization” as Rebecca West has said 


not objec- 


lively 


they do. Everything is seen through 
the eves ota beholder, and eyes dif- 
fer. The news is printed by a process 
of selection which depends much on 
the mind of the 
Even the reporter submitting 
“copy” has already made his selee- 
tions. All human minds operate on 
facts in accordance with personal 
Not that 


all news is obnoxiously “slanted” (a 


man who selects. 


views and philosophies. 


fateful word in newspaperdom), but 
the human backgrounds of reporter 
and editor alfect the product. 
Most not 
from a Catholic philosophy. 


edited 
Indeed 
this is the very reason we do have a 


hnew Sspape rs are 


Catholic journalism, frankly such 
It should be a good press as well as 
Catholic. It should have 


skills comparable to those of 


newspapel 
the 
lay press, else its readers will not 
consider it “good”’-—-aceustomed as 
they are to absorbing news techni- 
cally well stated. So, we should 
have our Catholic newspapers writ- 
ten by men 
paper work. 

True, there been 
tempts to send clerical editors for 


well-trained in news- 


have some at- 


some training in journalism, such 
as has been given so exeellently at 
and Marquette, for in- 
We cannot, therefore, 
that all priests are ignorant of ecur- 
rent newspaper techniques; but we 
can say that there appears to be a 
any substantial number of 
training centers specially designed 
for the instruction of already edu- 
cated priests, to prepare them for 
Catholic journalism. 


Fordham 


stance. say 


lack of 


= however, there is one thing 
which I shall not do in this article, 
that is, atlempt to say how a priest 
should be educated for editorship 
in fields which are outside of 

journalistic training 
evidence that such out- 
side training might be desirable. A 


pro- 
fessional 
There is 





Elbridge Colby has led a 
career. Trained as a 
English. he 


as an 


paradoxical 
college protessor of 


thirts 
officer combining the 


served more than years 
military 
His published 
works range from English Catholic Poets to 
irmy Talk, his most suecessful. and Masters 
of Mobile most lauded. Dr 
Colby is at present head of the Department 
The Washington 
the comments coming to him 
from his Catholic students impelled him to 
make this study of the problem of Catholic 
newspapers. 


Army 
profession with scholarship. 


Warfare. his 


of Journalism at George 


University: 
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distinguished clerical friend, sur- 
veying Catholic journalism has said 
that the major defect in that field 
today “lies in lack of training in 
Catholic social, economic, and po- 
litical principles” and in lack of 
application of Catholic doctrine to 
current problems of foreign and 
domestic policy. 


A YEAR ago a prominent Catholic 
layman declared that the Catholic 
press did not give 
tion of issues” 
affecting 


“a clear exposi- 
in the world today 
religion, that it lacked 
clear analysis of a situation before 
proposing a solution, that it tended 
to oversimplify its answers, and 
finally — that the Catholic press 
should provide intelligent answers 
to the problems of the world ac- 
cording to Catholie philosophy, by 
showing our people how to “under- 
stand ther or, at least, as in the 
case of religious mysteries, under- 
stand that they are revealed by 
God.” 

When I find a_ distinguished 
priest and a distinguished layman 
join in such a view, I must admit 
that the problem is great. Educa- 
tion and training to meet that 
problem are not, however, within 
the provinee of what is usually un- 
derstood to be education in jour- 
nalism. They lie elsewhere, if not 
in ordinary training for the priest- 
hood, at least in advanced training 
for better theological direction of 
the Catholie people, in ordinary 
pastoral work as well as in jour- 
nalistic work. I do not feel com- 
petent to say how a priest should 
be trained to interpret events ac- 
cording to Catholic doctrine. 1 
leave that to specialists in the field 
of Catholie doctrine. 

As far as Catholic journalism is 
concerned, we have here the time- 
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worn difference between objective 
reporting of facts in an interesting, 
precise, and brief fashion—which 
is journalism in its purest form 
and interpretative editorializing or 
column writing or 
which is 
sophical. 
In our case the latter should be 
essentially Catholic. 
forming. 


article writing 
doctrinaire and philo- 


It is opinion 
It is conduct urging. If 
training for it has not already been 
done, it should be done by experts 
in doctrine, not by experts in the 
handling of news as news. Per- 
haps, indeed, it outside our 
field—in the field of monthly and 
weekly reviews and journals of 
opinion—and not in the field of 
the weekly newspaper even though 
they be called Catholic newspapers. 

We narrow the problem, then, to 
that part on which a layman may 
he competent to speak, the problem 
of technical journalistic training 
to bring our Catholic newspapers to 


lies 


the general level of lay newspapers. 


Ler us look at the Catholic press, 
specifically at its personnel. As we 
do so, we find from the 1951 Cath- 
olic Press Directory, some sets of 


significant facts. (1 the 1951 
edition deliberately, to correspond 
to the educational figures of my 
copy of Editor and Publisher which 
figures are for graduates of 1951.) 
I am well aware that the Catholic 
Press Association figures for 1952 
show 107 English and 36 foreign 
language newspapers, 301 English 
and 38 foreign language maga- 
zines, and 15 miscellaneous. My 
figures are less, 186 Catholic maga- 
zines and 94 Catholic newspapers, 
because I have used different 
standards of determination. 

I omit the Catholic papers pro- 
duced in Canada, for 


use 


our educa- 
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tional is in 


States. 


problem the United 
I omit those which appear 
to me to be professional journals. 
I omit The Catholic Worker and 
The Labor Leader (both lay edited 
and The Catholic War Veteran 
indicated as lay- or 


(not 
cleric-edited ) 
as being special cases. I even omil 
24 foreign language papers, more 
than half of them lay edited, 
also special cases. 

I do not at Catholic maga- 
zines, three-quarters of them cleric- 
edited in 1951. The vast propor- 
tion of these we to be 
cleric-edited, many are 
published by one or another of the 
Orders. Some defi 
nitely Order organs; some are gen- 
eral in nature but produced by an 
Order or Congregation or Socicty: 


as 


look 


expect 
because 


religious are 


for example, not only America and 
THe Caruortic Worip which we 
have here, but also The Holy Name 
Journal produced by the Holy 
Name Society, The Far East pro- 
duced by the Columban 
and so on and on. Even though we 
did expect most of these to be ed- 


Fathers, 


PAPERS 


“Official” Diocesan Papers........ Clerical 


Diocesan Newspapers. 


Lay Catholic Newspapers. . 


THE CATHOLIE 


I 


.f 


I 


( 


( 


( 
] 


“AV 
Not 
Clerical 


Ls 


‘lerical 
ay Editors 
Not 


‘lerical 


Ls 


WORLD 


ited by clerics, we must not neglect 
the fact that most indeed 
edited. 


are SO 


Next let us look at the Catholic 
Press Directory and the publica- 
tions listed there newspapers, 
weekly newspaper though they be. 
Some designated “Official 
Newspapers” of particular dioceses; 


as 


are as 
in fact most of them are, if we in- 
clude those which eschew the word 
“newspaper” and use “official or- 
instead. A few are also ap- 
parently diocesan papers, although 
they avoid the word “official” and 
a few are apparently lay-produced 
without the Catholic Press Direc- 
fory calling them “official” or indi- 
cating attachment to any 
at all. 

A very proportion have 
business and advertising managers 


gan” 


diocese 
large 


who are laymen. These gentlemen 
are obviously doing a good work; 
vet, after all, the content of a pa- 
per is charged to the editor, not to 
its business side. 

Look, then, at the following table: 


PERSONNEI NU MBERS 


Editors 64 
Editors 

Given 

Assistants 

iv Assistants 
Editors 


Given 


‘lerical Assistants 


L: 


iv Assistants 
Editors 


iv Editors 


‘lerical Assistants 


ay Assistants 
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Ler us explain first that our des- 
ignation “assistants” includes “as- 
sistant editors,” “‘associate editors,” 
and some “managing editors.” Also 
that where the editing is apparent- 
ly done by a group of editorial 
associates, I have entered only one 
of these as a clerical editor. 

From this analysis we can at 
least draw a conclusion that of 94 
Catholic newspapers published in 
1951, the top editorial job on 64 
was performed by clerical person- 
nel, possibly to be augmented by 
the 6 whose status was not given. 
Also—of the 89 which might be 
called diocesan newspapers, only 
19 were being edited by laymen. 

Further,—a large number of the 
top positions, and we cannot say 
how many more of the subordinate 
positions, are filled by highly edu- 
cated clerics. In other words, if we 
are to have proper education and 
training for Catholic journalism, 
we must aim our education and 
training at high educational levels. 
These clerics need, and have had, 
their thorough Catholic education 
first. 


We pass then to the current state 
of Catholic education for journal- 
ism. 

Annually the Editor and Pub- 
lisher issues an International Year- 
book number which lists the uni- 
versities and colleges giving a 
substantial amount of education 
for journalism. It tends to omit 
those which give merely a few 
courses in journalism which might 
be taken as electives by students 
majoring in other subjects. It 
seems to confine itself to those in- 
stitutions granting degrees in jour- 
nalism or degrees with a major in 
journalism. 

In its recent list based on figures 
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for 1951, it includes only the fol- 
lowing Catholic schools which 
graduated in 1951 journalism stu- 
dents as follows: Creighton Uni- 
versity (6), Loyola University of 
the South (5), Marquette Univer- 
sity (58), Notre Dame University 
(44), and St. Bonaventure Univer- 
sity (12). In addition Duquesne 
University graduated 24 majors in 
journalism, and Marquette  pro- 
duced 3 masters of arts in this field. 

Perhaps you might think that 
149 students graduated as trained 
journalists might be enough to feed 
the needs of 186 Catholic maga- 
zines and especially of 94 Catholic 
newspapers. And dismiss the sub- 
ject. But that is not the answer. 
These students are not being pre- 
pared for the Catholic press; they 
are mostly laymen being prepared 
for the lay press. It is a good thing 
to have that many proper Catholics 
graduating into the lay press each 
vear. But it does not solve our 
problem of the Catholic press which 
is—and should be—edited largely 
by clerical personnel. 


I: these graduates happen _ to 
gravitate into the Catholic press, 
they will likely serve under clerics 
without training in journalism. In 
view of their normal and desirable 


respect for the clergy —— ingrained 
into them since they were altar 
boys perhaps — they will be likely 
to let their academically acquired 
journalistic skills be submerged in 
the face of clerical direction. I may 
be exaggerating here; but it is not 
important if I do, for I think our 
problem truly lies elsewhere. And 
it should lie elsewhere, for the im- 
provement of the Catholic press, of 
the Catholic newspapers particu- 
larly, should preferably come from 
another source. It should come 
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from the education of clerical per- 
sonnel for newspaper work. 


4 bh 

-_ are theoretical as well as 
personnel reasons for this. Let us 
When journalism 
first established in the 
United States, there was opposition 


to their 


puild up to these 


sch ols wi re 


products among working 
that 
could only be learned 
But 
largely died. 
training in 


newsmen. It was said news- 
paper work 
by working on a 
that 
Journalism 
has drifted the 
sward the practical 
of top flight 
that at 


in demand. 


at wspaper. 
opposition has 
the schools 
from academic. to- 
and graduates 
journalism schools 
Columbia are actually 
Men are employed in 
beginning jobs on newspapers who 
have not graduated from journal- 
indeed, but graduates 
of those schools are not scorned. 
In many State 
associations have co-operated close- 
ly with journalism schools, and in 


like 


ism schools 


localities press 


some have even urged the forma- 
tion of schools, as the news- 


New did at 


such 
papermen of Jersey 
{utgers. 

For example, a student from my 
institution held 
job last year on a Richmond news- 
paper and did so well that he was 
offered 
should 


down a summer 


a position there when he 
eraduate this year. They 
said that, if they did not have an 
opening, they would make one for 
him. Is that newspaper hostile to 
journalism school graduates? 


Wis. what is this modern edu- 


cation in journalism? It rests on 
the fact that the morning newspa- 
per is the record of what is news- 
worthy in everything that happened 
in the world vesterday. Therefore, 
a trained journalist should be a 
broadly educated man, sharpened 
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to a point with a few journalistic 
principles and techniques. You 
cannot learn newspaper work in a 
vacuum. A student must first know 
the backgrounds as well as_ the 
facets of the modern world. So, 
almost all schools and departments 
of journalism require a_ graduate 
in journalism to have taken three- 
fourths of his work outside of the 
journalism department. 

At Columbia, they accept a stu- 
dent only after four years of a gen- 
eral educational undergraduate 
course with a high proportion of 
studies in the social sciences, and 
hen give him a year of journalism. 
At Northwestern, it amounts to the 
thing, for they make him 
take five years instead of four to 
graduate in journalism. At most 
the journalism is what amounts to 
a major on the baccalaureate level. 

Note that this is training in prin- 
ciples and techniques, not advanced 
research work, as it is in so many 


same 


majors and master’s courses in so 
many subjects. 
to make practical men of quick ac- 


These schools aim 


tion, not slow scholarly searchers 
after eventually - discovered truth. 
The paper must go to press. So, 
let it not be believed that “post- 
graduate” work in journalism ean 
properly rest heavily on disserta- 
tions or theses. It must be practi- 
cal work, acquiring skills. 


- us take a man trained as a 
priest. In his little camera obscura 
of the confessional, as in his studies 
also, he has learned how people’s 


minds work and how the world 
goes on, as Chesterton so neatly 
emphasized in one of his Father 
Brown stories. He has had a broad 
and thorough education, and he 
has a complete knowledge of Chris- 
tian doctrine and of its implica- 
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lians in modern society. Give him 
training in journalistic techniques, 
and he will be an excellent editor 
of a Catholic newspaper, “official” 
or otherwise. 

This training can be given in a 
single year, as we have seen it done 
excellently at Columbia in a single 
vear. At my own university, I can 
take a student with three years of 
college and, providing his educa- 
tion so far has been broad enough 
and not too highly specialized, I 
can train him in news reporting 
and news writing, in copy editing, 
in editorial writing, in feature arti- 
cle writing, in newspaper advertis- 
ing, in the law of the press, and in 
addition ean give him a background 
of the history of American journal- 
ism against the history, literature, 
and society of its times. This ean 
be done in one year. 


I. a metropolitan university it can 
be done on a very high level ac- 
cording to the current newspaper 


methods, and with constant vivid 
examples of principles in practice 
from the run of the mill work of 
newspaper offices today. It can be 
done by employing most of the 
journalism staff on a part-time 
basis from downtown profession- 
als, as we do at George Washing- 
ton, as is done by Duquesne. The 
instructor thus has a keen profes- 
sional interest in his work and he 
can bring into class the most sig- 
nificant and currently vivid exam- 
ples of news handling. 

For instance, how did the local 
paper here handle the coverage on 
the attempted assassination — of 
President Truman in November of 
1950? And how did it handle the 
“wire story” of the Elizabeth plane 
crash? Within two days, our stu- 


dents got that information from 


3ol 


their own regular instructors, with 
the events so currently sharp in 
their minds that they will never 
forget the principles and practices 
involved. 

With a part-time staff composed 
of men currently working on news- 
papers, this can be done. It is, by 
the way, far better than having the 
techniques taught by ex-newspa- 
permen who simply remember from 
of old and may have lost the urge 
for speed in handling. The Asso- 
ciation for Edueation in Journal- 
ism has recognized this deficiency 
of late in many and is 
arranging for some ex-newsmen on 
college stalls to have summer jobs 
to put them again in touch with 
actual news work, 

We have now reached the point 
where we can actually propose a 
Catholic of journalism to 
improve the Catholic press, espe- 
cially the “official” Catholic news- 
papers that seem destined to be 
edited by clerics or at least con- 
trolled by clerics. 


schools, 


school 


Seen a school should be a one- 
year course of study for an M.A. 
degree. It should preferably be lo- 
cated in a metropolitan center, so 
that it may take advantage of the 
highest newspaper skills available 
there. It should preferably be al- 
tended by clerical personnel who 
have of course already been fully 
educated in Catholic theology, eth- 
ics, sociology, and philosophy. Of 
course, it should not bar laymen 
for it would do a good work in giv- 
ing a Catholie education in journal- 
ism to prospective lay newspaper- 
men also. 

I would not wish to appear pre- 
sumptuous and to suggest an edu- 
cational curriculum for a_ specific 
institution other than my own, and 
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recommend 
But, for 
only, | do risk saying that such a 

Catholic 
should be established 
at some institution like the Catholic 
University of America, Marquette 
Pitts- 
burgh, or Fordham in New York. 

One in 
ter. One 
of markedly 


so do not specifically 


any locality. examples 


postgraduate school of 
journalism 


at Milwaukee, Duquesne at 


an important news cen- 
with several newspapers 
different’ types and 
techniques and aims right at hand 
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the housing and religious duties of 
One not specifically fos- 
tered, perhaps, by any particular 
Order, but rather maintained for 
the priesthood of America as a 
whole. One which has already be- 
traditionally a source of 
training and principles for clerics 


clerics. 


come 


of relatively mature age. 

A postgraduate school of journal- 
ism established along these lines 
would aid immensely in the future 


progress, readability, and value to 


to furnish daily examples and part- readers, of our Catholic 
“official” or otherwise. 


Let ,t be tried. 


hewspa- 


time teachers of dierent types. It can 


One where ample facilities exist for 


pers, 


be done. 


Postscript to H eadlines 


by SISTER MARY FAITH SCHUSTER, O.S.B. 


DISASTER hovered over Nineveh 

And leveled all Jerusalem with fire; 

And Ruin claims through ages names sufficient 
To meet the statistician’s fond desire. 


God knows the world is good; the bombs that sear 
The high green hills and tear the sea in sheets 
Were pain on Olivet to Him Who wept 
Envisioning a city’s rubbled streets. 


Whether we are of Nineveh or Rome 

No matter; He will not stay the storm that dashes 
Our pride to crumbling heaps until He sees 
Whether we wear the sackcloth and the ashes. 





Senator McCarthy 
and a Moral Principle 


by NORBERT R. CIESIL, C.S.P., and ANTHONY J. WILHELM, C.S.P. 


Tw cover of the November, 1952, 
issue of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD was 
adorned with a portrait of the jun- 
ior Senator from Wisconsin, Joseph 
R. McCarthy. 

Surrounding the portrait was a 
group of young gentlemen. Half of 
the gentlemen were smiling upon 
the Senator, and the other half had 
distinct frowns upon their faces. 
Within the covers of that edition, 
the smiling gentlemen were ably 
represented with an article by 
Helen Williams. In the course of 
her essay Miss Williams character- 
ized McCarthy as a valiant patriot, 
a new Paul Revere, with a stead- 
fast and honest gaze, a deep sense 
of religious devotion, and an in- 
domitable will. Surely the propo- 
nents of the Senator were gratified. 

Now the frowning, disgruntled 
gentlemen may, perhaps, have 
something to soothe their ruffled 
tempers. However, we should not 
like to have this article dubbed as 
the case against McCarthy. It is 
rather the case on McCarthy. We 
are not as anxious to pass judg- 
ment on the Senator, as we are to 
indicate a criterion by which he 
may be judged. 

We wish to apply, if we may, a 


Christian moral principle to the 
case of Senator McCarthy. The 
principle in which we shall be in- 
terested is the use of a bad means 
to a good end. Here we have one 
of the basic tenets of moral theol- 
ogy; it is never permissible to per- 
form an evil act in order to attain 
some worth-while end. The reason 
for this is that there is no special 
circumstance which will make a 
sin justifiable. 


Lots of nice people accept this 
principle only some of the time. 
They can see the sense of it, but 
not in every single case. They be- 
come queasy when they are told 
that the principle still holds in 
rather extraordinary situations. It 
is morally wrong to murder one 
man for the purpose of saving the 
lives of one million men. It is 
morally wrong to tell one lie, even 
though the purpose of the lie is to 





In our letter column we were accused of 
pro-McCarthyism. We thereupon promised 
an article presenting the “other side” of the 
controversy. Norbert R. Ciesil and Anthony 
J. Wilhelm, theological students, “cast their 
votes” against McCarthy on moral grounds 
without attempting to defend the State De- 
partment. 
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save a nation from slavery. It does 
not matter that the goodness of the 
end is a tremendous amount of 
that the evil of the 
means is only a little bit of evil. 
The principle still holds firm: the 
end does not justify the means. 

This, of course, is not an earth- 
shaking revelation to most of our 
readers. We bring it up because 
we do not see others bringing it up. 
We have read heaps of articles on 
Senator McCarthy, but it seems 
that moral principles always get 
lost in the verbiage. It seems that 
the person who wants to indict 
McCarthy maneuvers himself into 
a position where he is forced to de- 
fend the State Department, the 
Fair Deal, and Margaret Truman’s 
singing. 

It seems evident that there were 
Communists in the U. S. Govern- 
ment. It seems evident that the 
Truman Administration was trag- 
ically slow in awakening to the 
danger. Many criticisms of the 
Senator are unfair and distorted. 
Father James M. Gillis, C.S.P., 
pointed out in one of his “Sursum 
Corda” columns the warped re- 
porting which Time magazine gave 
McCarthy’s activities. 


W.. are placing the case on a 


moral principle: a good effect can- 
not be produced by an absolutely 
bad means; in other words, the 
end does not justify the means. If 
Senator McCarthy used immoral 
means in order to accomplish 
whatever it was that he did accom- 
plish, his conduct is clearly wrong 
according to Catholic moral teach- 
ing. 

By basing the case on this prin- 
ciple, therefore, we do not have to 
weigh the good and the bad which 
have resulted from the Senator’s 


goodness; or 
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actions, There are many who say 
that he has given more comfort 
than distress to the Communist ef- 
forts within our own land. Herbert 
A. Philbrick, F.B.I. counterspy who 
did undercover work within the 
Communist party, had this to say 
about the effect of the Senator: 
“According to the leaders of the 
Communist Party, McCarthy has 
helped them a great deal. The kind 
of attacks he has made add 
greatly to the confusion, putting up 
a smoke screen for the party and 
making it more difficult than ever 
for people to discern just who is a 
Communist and who is not.” 

Though we are tempted to be- 
lieve that Mr. Philbrick may have 
a point here, we do not insist that 
he is right. In his campaign for 
the presidency, Adlai Stevenson as- 
serted, as did many others before 
him, that Senator McCarthy had 
not been responsible for the uncov- 
ering of one Communist in our 
government. We are not prepared 
to defend that statement. We are 
not concerned with it All 
seem to agree that the Senator’s 
slam-bang tactics have had a dou- 
ble effect, good and bad. Whether 
the good effect outweighs the bad 
effect is naturally of great impor- 
tance. But in this discussion it is 
not ad rem. We are here concerned 
with the means that have 
used. 


here. 


been 


‘Tue solution, ultimately, is to in- 
vestigate the means which the Sen- 


ator has employed. The person 
who wishes to judge McCarthy 
must wade into the welter of accu- 
sation, and denial, counter-accu- 
sation and _ double-denial. The 
speeches of the Senator must be 
read, the pertinent pages of the 
Congressional Record must be 
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thumbed, photostats must be ex- 
amined. After such an investiga- 
tion, we have come to the conclu- 
sion that Senator McCarthy is 
guilty of using evil means in his 
fight against Communism. The 
conclusion is personal, of course, 
and we lay no claim to infallibility. 
Let each man judge for himself. 


I. would take a several-volume 
work to present all the means 
which the Senator has employed 
since the opening gun was fired in 
Wheeling, W. Va. Though totally 
unable to present here any sem- 
blance of a full case, perhaps we 
can touch upon a few points which 
may indicate why we feel that all 
is not well with the Senator. 

McCarthy delivered his now-fa- 
mous Wheeling radio address on 
Feb. 9, 1950. He was quoted as 
saying: “I have here in my hand a 
list of 205 —a list of names that 
were made known to the Secretary 
of State as being members of the 
Communist Party and who never- 
theless are still working and shap- 
ing policy in the State Department.” 

The Senator later denied he said 
“205 Communists” and claimed the 
number given was 57. McCarthy 
does admit, however, that his ad- 
vance draft, given to a reporter for 
the Wheeling J/ntelligencer, re- 
ferred to 205 Communists. The re- 
porter’s account, taken from this 
advance draft with MeCarthy’s 
knowledge and consent, got nation- 
wide publicity. McCarthy justifies 
himself by saying that he warned 
the reporter that he might “devi- 
ate” from the draft in the speech 
itself. It seems that a deviation to 
the extent of replacing 205 Com- 
munists with 57 Communists is 
something hard to understand or 
justify. 
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The day after the Wheeling 
speech, the Senator stated in a Salt 
Lake City interview that has been 
permanently recorded: “Last night 
I discussed Communists in_ the 
State Department. I stated that I 
had the names of 57 card-carrying 
members of the Communist 
Party. ...” Ten days later on the 
Senate floor McCarthy misquoted 
his own Salt Lake City talk. He 
asserted that he said: “I have in 
my hand 57 cases of individuals 
who would appear to be either 
card-carrying members or certain- 
ly loyal to the Communist Party, 
but who nevertheless are still help- 
ing to shape our foreign policy.” 

In his Salt Lake City interview, 
the Senator said, “I want to tell the 
Secretary of State this, if he wants 
to call me tonight at the Utah Hotel 
I will be glad to give him the names 
of those 57 card-carrying Commu- 
nists.” Despite an immediate tele- 
gram and repeated requests from 
Under Secretary Peurifoy, McCar- 
thy has never furnished the De- 
partment with the promised list. 


Ix his Feb. 20th speech before the 
Senate, McCarthy read brief case 


histories of 81 suspect cases. He 
received headline attention by im- 
plying that this was new evidence, 
obtained by “loyal” government 
employees from the files of the 
State Department. A comparison 
made by the Senate committee set 
up to investigate his charges 
showed that his 81 cases were taken 
from an outdated list of 108 names 
investigated and cleared by four 
committees of the Republican 80th 
Congress. 

The majority report of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations sub-commit- 
tee investigating McCarthy’s charges 
concluded that he “at no time has 
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had the names of 07 card-carrying 


members of the Communist Party 
in the State Department.” Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, who prepared 
the minority report, was asked if 
in his investigation he had found 
any Communists in the State De- 
partment as a result of the MeCar- 
thy charges. He replied, “No, I did 
not. ... 1 went to all the lengths to 
which I think any man _ could 
ae 

Senator Lodge justly criticized 
the committee’s handling of the 
McCarthy charges. But it is in- 
credible to believe that McCarthy 
at that time had proof of 57 Com- 
munists in the State Department, 
and yet could not convince Senator 
Lodge of the validity of his charges 
in even one case. 


a McCartHy claimed that 
the State Department files would 
prove everything in his 
Later he charged that the 
files were “purged,” “stripped,” 
that evidence gathered by the F.B.I. 
had been removed from them. As 
proof he offered to produce four 
men who had done the * 
in 1946 and early 1947. 
F.B.1. investigations of 
partment employees under the 
Loyalty Program did not begin 
until November of 1947, after the 
time McCarthy claimed the 
were “purged.” 

On the testimony of J. Edgar 
Hoover, the files have certainly been 
complete since July 13, 1950. In 
the two-and-a-half years following, 
many thorough investigations have 
been made, especially that of the 
McCarran Committee. Yet Senator 
McCarthy’s 57 Communists have 
failed to appear. 

It is true that Communist-sym- 
pathizers have been found in the 


accusa- 
tions. 


stripping” 
But the 
State De- 


files 
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State Department, and tomorrow's 
headlines may bring further reve- 
lations. The question is not: Are 
there Communists in the State De- 
partment? The question is: Did 
Joseph R. McCarthy have justifica- 
tion for the specific charges he 
made at the time he made them? 
The painstaking efforts which have 
since been necessary to gather evi- 
dence place the Senator’s mass ac- 
cusations in a dubious light indeed. 


| allegation of the Senator 
in his Feb. 20th speech was this: 
“I know absolutely of one group of 
approximately 300 certified to the 
Secretary [of State| for discharge 
because of Communism. He actu- 
ally only discharged approximately 
80. I understand that this was done 
after lengthy consultation with 

Alger Hiss.” To date the Senator 
has given no proof whatever of this. 

Perhaps the key to the Senator’s 
view of the reliability of his own 
figures lies in a statement made in 
his February 20th speech: “I am 
not concerned with the numbers 

. Whether there are 205 or 57. It 
is a question of whether there are 
Communists in the State Depart- 
ment.” We feel that the Senator 
has a moral obligation to be con- 
cerned with the numbers he 
in his charges. 

Senator McCarthy has not been 
slow to claim credit completely 
without warrant. In an interview 
in U. S. News and World Report 
for Sept. 7, 1951, he said: “We got 
Alger Hiss out, we got Marzani out, 
Wadleigh, George Shaw Wheeler 
and a few others.” Actually Me- 
Carthy had nothing to do with any 
of the cases he named. They were 
all out of government service be- 
fore McCarthy showed any interest 
in the problem. 


uses 
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In an 
magazine 


article in) Cosmopolitan 
(May, 1952), MeCarthy 
claims that William Remington was 
one of those who had been “removed 
from government service as a result 
of |his| proof.” Homer Ferguson, 
Republican Senator from Michigan 
who headed the Senate Investigat- 
ing Committee that first looked into 
the Remington case, said on Apr. 
i, Weer, ™. I personally do not 
know of any particular work he 
[McCarthy] did in the Remington 
case.” 

General Conrad Snow, Republi- 
can Chairman of the State Depart- 
ment’s Loyalty Board, said on Oc- 
tober 25, 1951, “I do not know of a 
single item of new evidence con- 
tributed by Senator McCarthy that 
helped the State Department’s loy- 
alty and security panel to pass on 
disloyalty charges.” 

McCarthy told newspaper report- 
ers in October, 1951, that Hiram 
Bingham, Republican head of the 
Federal Loyalty Review Board, had 
told him regarding the Jessup case 
that if the Review Board had pos- 
sessed the authority to “turn him 
Jessup! down as a bad security 
risk, it would have done so.” Bing- 
ham’s reply to MeCarthy’s  state- 
ment was prompt: “I never told 
McCarthy any such thing.” He 
added that he had had no com- 
munication with Senator McCarthy 
since the Board had taken up the 
Jessup case. 


— has been no more care- 
ful of an individual’s right to his 
good name than he has of his fig- 
ures. On June 14, 1951, MeCarthy 
read on the Senate floor part of his 
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previously-delivered 60,000 word 
speech in which most of the con- 
servative press throughout the 
country saw a clear implication 
that Gen. George C. Marshall was 
part of a great conspiracy to weak- 
en the U. S. for its conquest by 
Russia. At one point in the Senate 
talk he said, “Quite apart from the 
destructive nature of his public 
acts since the beginning of World 
War Il, I ask in all gravity whether 
a man so steeped in falsehood who 
has recourse to the lie whenever if 
suits his convenience is fit to hold 
so exalted a place. - 

We are not concerned here with 
defending every point in Marshall's 
record. Rather, we would point out 
that the Senator did not give at the 
time, nor has he given since, any- 
where near sufficient proof to justi- 
fy his contention that Marshall is 
an habitual liar. To say such a 
thing is simply to use Senatorial 
immunity to destroy a man’s repu- 
tation without sufficient proof. 

McCarthy says he did not eall 
Marshall a traitor. But after speak- 
ing of a “conspiracy on a seale so 
immense as to dwarf any previous 
such venture in the history of 
man,” the Senator says further on: 
“If Marshall were merely stupid, 
the laws of probability would have 
dictated that at least some 
decisions would have 
country’s interest.” 

Our conclusion is that many of 
the means used by Senator MeCar- 
thy are not commendable. They 
are bad, and manifestly so. For the 
sake of moral principle we are 
forced to cast a vote against the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin. 


of his 
served this 





The Indnidualist 


by S.M.C. 


.) 
‘Tue Englishman is by environ- 
ment and breeding an individualist. 
Since people and their surround- 
ings act and react on one another, 
individualism in Englishmen is to 
some extent necessitated by their 
living in so small a country, and 
one moreover of 
riety. 

Coming to 
many 


such infinite va- 
the Midlands after 
spent in the South- 
West, it has jumped to my eyes 
that my fellow countrymen = and 
their ideas are profoundly modified 
by their surroundings, while these 
surroundings, in their turn, are but 
little modified by the personality 
and ideas of those who live among 
them. And yet this must be quali- 
fied for, after all, individualism is 
impressed on surroundings — in 
many less fundamental ways. 

The great model of an individ- 
ualist, one who molds his life pat- 
tern on his surroundings, is the 
jackdaw. 

For the past fifteen years I have 
known these birds merely as ad- 
juncts to the gullery. Within the 
past months I have been introduced 
to the jackdaw of the chimney pot, 
very much the country gentleman; 
rather shabby to look at, as though 
he were too sure of his ancient lin- 


years 


eage to take trouble over his per- 
sonal appearance. He addresses his 
wife as “Chuck” which, so I have 
been assured on‘very good author- 
ity, is pure Shakespearean English. 
His rights of seizin extend from 
the poultry yard to the garden and 
even, may be, to the kitchen. Bar- 
ney, an individualist among indi- 
vidualists, had the habit of tapping 
at the dining room window for his 
nightly ration of cheese parings. 


- standing in front of Lich- 
field Cathedral, feeling not unlike 
the Queen of Sheba before Solo- 
mon, when I noticed a bird of shim- 
mering elegance perched on_ the 
outstretched right hand of a stone 
bishop, busily some 
ploy of its own. Now since, to my 
certain knowledge, pigeons tenant 
Westminster Abbey and _ Exeter 
Cathedral, I concluded this to be a 


< 


engaged on 





S.M.C., well remembered for Brother 
Petroc’s Return, is the Superior of a Domini- 
can community not far from London. She is 
a familiar figure in English publishing lists 
but prefers to remain anonymous because, 
she says, “it is the only way to keep my re- 
ligious life . . . intact.” Her books include 
Once in Cornwall, Children Under Fire and 
a biography of Mother Margaret Hallahan 
Steward of Souls, recently published. 
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variety of pigeon; for though its 
neck was black its wings in the 
sunshine had a lovely blue-gray 
sheen. It was only when the bird 
left the bishop’s hand for a neigh- 
boring canonical roof that I dis- 
covered it to be the jackdaw eccle- 
siastical, or rather episcopai, in the 
most perfectly groomed clerical 
black; not a feather out of place. 
Since he belonged to the cathedral 
close, he had entrusted his off- 
spring to one of the sculptured 
bishops. 
Environment, 
powerful 


then, exercises a 
influence on character. 
Village churches exercise a power- 
ful influence on village life. Local 
stone is a determining factor in 
modifying building. 


Tur gray granite, square towered 
churches of Devon and Cornwall 


have an affinity to the slow, deep, 
quiet, humorous people who live in 
the white cottages around them; 


while the glowing red brick or 
sandstone churches of the Mid- 
lands, with their curious rounded 
spires, are not unlike the warmer, 
more impulsive folk who are born 
and die in their shadow. 

Transfer those granite churches 
and square towers to these wide 
stretches of pastel shaded country, 
and they would merge into the 
landscape. Plant our red and pink 
sandstone spires in the brilliant, 
many hued coombs, or on the stark 
moorland of the South-West, and 
they would look cheap and garish. 

There is the individualism of 
districts, such as we have just spo- 
ken of. There is also individualism 
of counties, of villages, of persons. 

I came across an extreme case of 
individualism in counties the other 
day. The medium of expression 
used was road upkeep. Stafford- 


shire County Council surfaces its 
highways with stone dust and 
chips. Shropshire pins its faith on 
plain dark tarmac. So the first 
mentioned county carries a perfect- 
lv surfaced gray road to a sharp 
line where it makes an abrupt junc- 
tion with an equally perfectly sur- 
faced black road. 


‘Tunnne to the question of individ- 
ualism as shown in villages, there is 
a small early English church with a 
Saxon tower, buried deep in Devon 
coombes. In the porches of most 
West-country churches are found 
framed cards which give an outline 
of their history and any special 
points of interest. In this one, close 
by the Early English font, one might 
read about the stocks in the vestry, 
the architectural dates of pillars 
and windows, the peal of bells and 
the rest. 

But nailed to the screen which 
divides the church from the belfry 
are a number of leaden prints of 
hands and feet carefully cut out. It 
is disconcerting and somewhat 
ghastly, and to add to the mystery, 
not one word of explanation is 
vouchsafed. Speculation loses itself 
in innumerable sidetracks of his- 
tory. Is it an early edition of the 
thumb prints of Scotland yard? Is 
it a prehistoric form of signature? 

In point of fact, about sixty 
years ago, it was decided to re-lead 
the top of the tower. The work was 
undertaken by the villagers who, on 
reaching the summit, found that the 
heat had softened the old lead so 
that it took the impress of hands 
and feet. Cutting these out, they 
nailed them to the screen; a Devon- 
shire joke to puzzle antiquaries. 

This was in the Carew country. 
Not far away is another church, the 


smallest archpresbytery in’ Eng- 
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land. At one time the Carews who 
owned the living saw fit to be in- 
terred in the vault of that church 
No attempt was made at walling up 
the and there they lie, 
shelves full of them. The door is 
generally but in time of 
spring cleaning you may find it ajar, 
may push your way into the musty 
twilight; and the individualism of 
a family may you a 
shock. 


collins, 


locked, 


give nasty 


out on the moors is a lovely 
old church, with a glorious carved 
and painted rood sereen, the pride 
of the place. But personal individ- 
ualism suggested to a dutiful son 
that a parent might be fittingly com- 
memorated by a clock on the 
ancient tower, whose hour figures 
are replaced by the letters: MY 
DEAR MOTHER. 
Occasionally originality, or local 
color, is replaced by imitation with 
sometimes unhappy results. At 
Launceston, the parish church is 
built of granite; as 
stone as there exists. 
in the early 


local hard a 
Being erected 
sixteenth century, a 
decorative period, to commemorate 
the death of the squire’s only son, 
the father, Henry Treearrel, wished 
to build something as elaborate as 
possible. So every stone was carved 
with fleur-de-lis and other devices, 
or the words of texts. The stone is 
so hard that the effect is clumsy, 
more curious than beautiful. 


B. r I found the highlight of indi- 
vidualism when, a short while ago, 
I was picked up by British National- 
ized Railways, hauled past a mi- 
nute place called Gailey, and de- 
posited at an even more diminutive 
spot named Four Ashes. Diving into 
the wild countryside, I, who had but 
lately left the lands of Courtenay 
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and Carew, found myself in the 
country of the Giffards. 

I made my way to Boscobel which, 
in my ignorance, I had fancied to 
be a farm belonging to five brothers 
named Penderel, and which was 
famous in history for having shel- 
tered Charles II after the Battle of 
Worcester. But I learned that 
there much more to it than 
that. The house belonged to the 
Giffards who had built it early in the 
seventeenth century, ostensibly as a 
hunting lodge, in reality as a shelter 
for hunted priests; and there they 
had installed the Penderel family as 
their tenants. 

The house is literally riddled 
with priests’ hiding holes. A pan- 
eled room on the ground floor has 
a kind of embrasure on 
with a large window. The priest 
catchers knocked at the front door; 
the priest stepped into the embra- 
sure, swung back the whole window 
ledge, which was hinged to the 
ground, and walked out into the 
woods. 


Was 


one sick 


On the first floor is another pan- 
eled room, and a door in the panel- 
ing by the fireplace opens into a 
tiny room; a cupboard above with 
an aperture in the bottom shelf 
enabled the people of the house to 
put food for the priest without ex- 
citing suspicion. A trap door in 
the floor of the hiding hole leads 
down to the basement and from 
there to a cellar, where an under- 
ground passage connects it with a 
garden hideout which opens onto 
the wood. Having read about pur- 
suivants who detected hiding holes 
by tapping on the paneling for hol- 
low places, I began to do the same. 
The guide smiled. “None of the 
paneling rests on the wall, so it all 
sounds hollow,” I was told. 

In the attic, I was shown yet an- 
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other trap door, this time in the 
floor, and it was in this hiding hole, 
five feet by four that the hunted 
King Charles II is supposed to have 
been sheltered on and off for a 
week, 


er it was in Tong church that | 
found the embodiment of English 
individualism. It was prefigured to 
me curiously enough by a bull that 
I met just outside the gate; one of 
the largest I have ever seen, a huge, 
café au lait colored beast, with a 
chain round his neck like an alder- 
man, and a ring and a rope through 
his nose. There was something 
rather appealing and pathetic about 
that nose; it looked so huge and soft 
and moist. He entered the farm- 
vard and I heard his voice uplifted 
in a terrific bellow. The individual- 
ist by compulsion was returning to 
his hermit stall. 

I entered Tong church in com- 
plete ignorance of its history, and 
on leaving it my ignorance was just 
as profound, for hitherto here in the 
Midlands, I have found no histori- 
cal compendium in the church 
porch. It was obviously a chantry 
chapel, for entering by a side door, 
I found myself in a tiny monastic 
or collegiate choir. There were 
twelve or fourteen oak stalls, black 
with age and carved elaborately. 
No two of the “Misereres” were 
alike. Below the fine screen, the 
tiny chancel appeared to be crowded 
with tombs. On the north side were 
two or three with effigies of armored 
knights lying beside their ladies. 
One of these might be described as 
a two story tomb, for the base of the 
upper one was raised above ground 
level, to allow room for a tomb of 
black and white marble, with the 
effigy of a single knight. 

I wandered around this tomb, and 
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straightway found myself in the 
land of faérie; a tiny side chapel, 
perhaps six feet by four. The altar 
made no particular impression on 
me; but the roof! stone worked in 
the most delicate and elaborate fan 
tracery. Exeter Cathedral could 
show nothing finer. Everywhere 
else the nave was plain to austerity, 
but here: “the wilderness shall re- 
joice and flourish like the lily. It 
shall bud forth and blossom and 
shall rejoice with joy and praise.” 

The screen, no more than an 
oaken band just below this amaz- 
ing roof, was as fine as lace; a 
tracery of vine leaves and grapes. 
The whole church was like a piece 
of ecclesiastical Japanese — land- 
scape gardening. The font was as 
plain, rough and hoary a thing as 
I have ever seen. 

There were two more tombs on 
the south transept; and the cushion 
under the head of one of the knights 
partook of nightmare quality. It 
consisted of the head and body of 
a girl as far as the knees. She was 
lving on her side with her head 
turned inward, and her long plait 
suggested that she might be of 
Saxon lineage. The body ended 
like an ordinary frilled cushion, 
with a four-leaved flower cut into 
the stone inside the frill. The fig- 
ures on this tomb must have been 
quite seven feet in height. The 
lady’s head was supported by two 
pairs of the most delicate angel 
hands, but the heads were missing. 


Bisie this it was no surprise to 


find the remains of a carved stone 
pulpit at the great entrance gate of 
Tong castle, nor to see that some- 
one had strewn the long grass below 
it with lupin seed, which had pro- 
duced rows on rows of multicolored 
flowers. It was quite in keeping 
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with the dream day to find a rot- 
ting remnant of scaffolding erected 
on one side of the ruins of White- 
ladies Nunnery, and left at that for 
many years. 


Tue moral of everything was 
pointed out to me by a dweller in 
the enchanted land: “Work is 
lovely when you are your own mas- 
ter. I began at five this morning, 
and shan’t end till late tonight and 
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I glory in it. But set me to work 
with a crowd, under a master, at 
something that'll never be mine; 
and if an eight hour day is the rule, 
catch me working overtime!” 

And I thought to myself as I 
jogged home on British railways: 
And this is the country where na- 
tionalization is proposing to make 
one over-all pattern. 

“From all dangers that threaten 
us, O Lord deliver us.” 


The Power and the Glory 


by LOLA S. MORGAN 


, 
IB: EYOND the stars and planets and before 
The highest heavens were, there was the Light 


Whose radiance illumined space-dark night 
With Love the burning center and the core. 


In the beginning was the Word to pour 

Beauty of God into all forms made bright 

By knowledge of their Source, the power and might 
An endless flowing from an endless store. 


For love of fallen man, Omnipotence 
Accepted humble birth, drew human breath, 
And chose to blossom from a mortal stem. 


Though justice had condemned the first offense 
His mercy broke the bitter bonds of death 
As God became a Child at Bethlehem. 





Martin P. Durkin, Secretary of Labor 


by 


ED MARCINIAK & BOB SENSER 


Wes Martin P. Durkin was 
designated as the nation’s sev- 
enth secretary of labor, union 
leaders were the first to applaud. 
Long a leader in the American 
Federation of Labor, Durkin was 
the first career union official in 
twenty years to serve in a Presi- 
dential cabinet. One of “labor’s 
own” was now a member of the 
President’s official family. 

For a while, after an _ influ- 
ential Senator had called the ap- 
pointment “incredible” because 
of Durkin’s union and Demo- 
cratic connections, it looked as 
though businessmen might pro- 
test. But Durkin’s past as a rep- 
resentative of workingmen came 
to his rescue. He had won many 
friends in the business world; 
some of them spoke up for him 
without hesitation. 

The secretary of an important 
trade association in Illinois said: 
“We wouldn’t know about the 
political angle, but for honesty, 
willingness to talk it over, and 
belief in American fundamentals 
instead of baloney, we will string 
along with Marty. He’s top stuff 
and will make a good secretary of 
labor.” 

From Omaha, Nebraska, an in- 
dustrialist proffered the frank 
opinion that “management has 
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I can 
occasions he 


nothing to fear from Durkin. 
remember on several 
disapproved wage minimums pro- 
posed by local unions because he 
was afraid they were so steep they 
would work a hardship on small, 
independent contractors.” 


oo appointment of Durkin fo- 
cused the public 
leader 
Americans. 


spotlight on a 

unknown to most 
Until recently his most 
important job was the presidency 
of the United Association of Jour- 
nevymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry 
of the United States and Canadh, 
an AFL affiliate which, naturally 
enough, is better the 
Plumbers’ union. Like so many of 
his the labor move- 
ment, Durkin does not fit popular 
stereotypes of how a 


labor 


known as 
associates in 
union leader 
behaves. 

When a high Republican official 
telephoned in November, 1952, to 
say that President-designate Dwight 
Eisenhower wanted to see him, Dur- 
kin’s immediate reaction was that 
it must be a case of mistaken iden- 
tity. He thought that the GOP 
spokesman was confusing him with 
another prominent building trades 
official who had publicly supported 
Eisenhower in the election cam- 
paign. 

Assured 
take, 


that 
Durkin 
think it over. 
his 


there 


asked 


was no mis- 
for time to 

He immediately left 
the mid-afternoon to 
discuss the appointment with his 
wife. After he recounted the invi- 
tation to talk with the new Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Durkin laughed and said, 
“Enough of your kidding. Now 
really, why did you come home so 
early?” 

The man who then accepted the 
President’s offer fifty- 


office in 


was born 
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eight years ago in Chicago's back 
of the yards neighborhood. Here he 
studied at Visitation parish school, 
and, at the age of fifteen, started 
work as an apprentice pipe fitter. 
Twelve years later, in 1921, Durkin 
began his life-long career as a union 
official upon his selection as a busi- 
ness representative of the Chicago 
pipe fitters’ union. That same year 
he also began his voeation as a fam- 
ily man when he married Anna H. 
MeNicholas from his home neigh- 
borhood. They have three 
two of whom are graduates of the 
Catholic University of America and 
pipe fitters like their father. The 
youngest is still attending school. 


sons, 


D URKIN’S first opportunity for full- 
time service came to him in 1933 
when he took Jeave of his union to 
become state director of labor in 
Illinois, a post he held for eight 
vears. In 1941 he went to Washing- 
ton to become secretary-treasurer of 
the Plumbers’ union. Two years 
later he was elected as its president, 
the position he relinquished this 
year to answer a second call to pub- 
lic service. 

His record as a state official in 
Illinois was another reason why he 
was tendered his present high office. 
In 1941 he had to rule whether 
20,000 striking miners were eligible 
for unemployment compensation. 
“He could have taken the easy way 
out and bowed to tremendous pres- 
sure,” a former aide who is now a 





Virtually unknown to the majority of 
Americans, Martin P. Durkin—upon his ap- 
pointment to Eisenhower’s Cabinet—became 
a controversial figure almost overnight. 
Ed Marciniak, editor of Work, organ of the 
Catholic Labor Alliance, and his assistant 
editor, Bob Senser, give him a high rating 
from the point of view of labor and manage- 
ment. 





MARTIN P. DURKIN, SECRETARY OF LABOR 


Loyola University professor says. 
“Instead he elected to stand by his 
principles and the law”’—ruling the 
strikers not eligible. 


Boven as director of labor he was 
more than an administrator. In- 
stead of waiting and hoping that the 
State legislature would act on new 
labor laws during the Great Depres- 
sion of the 1930’s, he personally 
contacted legislators and eventually 
saw enacted provisions for a con- 
ciliation service, the eight-hour day 
for women workers, compensation 
for the unemployed, and an employ- 
nent service. 

Undoubtedly, he will play an im- 
portant and active role as secretary 
of labor, for he has already said he 
would suggest amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley law. In support of 
this active role, he points to Con- 
gress’ own definition of his function 
when it created the Department of 
Labor in 1913 “to foster, promote, 
and develop the welfare of the 
wage earners of the United States.” 


Tovar the Department of Labor, 
the smallest one of cabinet rank, ad- 
ministers legislation dealing with 
minimum wages, child labor, and 
veterans re-employment rights. It 
gathers labor statistics, has bureaus 
dealing with the problems of wom- 
en workers and apprentices, sets 
labor standards for federal em- 
ployees, and participates in inter- 
national labor meetings of interest 
to the United States. Many federal 
activities dealing with labor are now 
widely scattered throughout a dozen 
government agencies, as for exam- 
ple the National Mediation Board, 
which handles disputes under the 
Railway Labor Act. To avoid bu- 
reaucratic duplication Durkin 
would like to gather these manifold 
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operations under one roof in the De- 
partment of Labor. 

By no means does Durkin’s in- 
terest in public administration in- 
dicate an illusory faith in gov- 
ernment’s ability to solve all the 
workers’ economic and social prob- 
lems. As a trade unionist in the 
tradition of Samuel Gompers, he 
believes that the primary responsi- 
bility for justice in economic life 
must rest with private individuals 
management and union representa- 
tives. “As long as local disputes can 
be settled in a locality,” he explains, 
“there is no good reason why such 
disputes must be shipped hundreds 
or even thousands of miles to Wash- 
ington for a decision. ... Employers 
and trade unions must regulate 
their labor relations themselves.” 


[_— about better labor- 
management co-operation are re- 
peated frequently in the business 
world, but Durkin has paid tribute 
to this ideal more by action than by 
word. He is a vice-president of the 
Catholic Conference on Industrial 
Problems. At his urging unions 
and management in his industry 
two years ago formed a _ national 
body for self-government. It is 
called the Industrial Relations 
Council of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry, composed of four 
representatives from the Plumbers’ 
union and four from two national 
employers’ associations. 

The Council is more than a paper 
organization. It has minimized 
strikes by arbitrating cases where 
local employers and local unions 
failed to come to an agreement. To 
guide it in settling disputes, the 
Council has set up policies which 
recognize that union-management 
agreements affect not only the two 
parties but the public as well. For 
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example, the Council has declared: 
“Restriction of output is harmful to 
the interest of wage-earners, em- 
ployers, and the public, and should 
not be permitted.” 

Durkin that 
unionism is basic to such co-opera- 
tion. In the 1920's some Chicago 
mobsters tried to gain control of 
Durkin’s home local. For a while, 
according to a reporter-friend of 
his, “Durkin lived with a gun at his 
belly.” He and twenty other union 
members pledged to bring ten men 
each to every union meeting. With 
such a hard core of loyal unionists 
ready to resist, the gangsters did 
not dare move in. 


re cognizes clean 


‘ 

Goop unionism, Durkin recognizes, 
cannot tolerate racial diserimina- 
tion within its own ranks. Some 
local plumbers’ unions have been 
tardy in admitting and 
other minority groups into union 
membership. But at his own union 
conventions and other public gath- 
Durkin declared his inten- 
tion to tear away the iron curtain 
of racial discrimination. His home 
local union in Chicago was a pioneer 
in admitting all qualified persons 
without regard to their race. When, 
early in World War II, hearings 
were held on fair employment prac- 
tices, this local was held up as an 
example that a union with a mixed 
membership is not just an ideal but 
actually works well in practice. 

To his philosophy of unionism 
Durkin also brings an intense dis- 
like for union picketing where there 
is a jurisdictional dispute between 
unions. “The right to picket,” he 
says, “does not mean that any use 
of the picket line is justifiable. 
Most certainly the use of pickets 
during a_ dispute between’ two 
unions is contrary to the original 


Negroes 


erings, 
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nature and 


lines.” 


purposes of — picket 


U su. his appointment as secre- 
tary of labor, the general public 
heard very little about Durkin or his 
ideas. This is because he is person- 
ally a quiet man not given to mak- 
ing speeches or to pushing himself 
forward. At the annual conven- 
tions of the American Federation of 
Labor, which he attended for many 
years as a delegate, he was seldom 
heard from, and it will be a sharp 
contrast for the AFL delegates 
when they hear him in his new gov- 
ernment capacity addressing their 
next convention from the podium. 

Durkin feels most at home in 
face-to-face conversation and in in- 
formal meetings. In such sessions 
he is noted for listening carefully 
to what others have to say before 
making his own contribution. This 
trait has been of immense help in 
cooling off disputes within his union 
and also the union’s disputes with 
employers. 


Ix his personal habits he is almost 


ascetical. He does not drink or 
smoke; his friends have never heard 
him use a profane word. He goes 
to Mass and Communion every 
morning, even when he is traveling. 

His impeccable honesty is legen- 
dary. <A former subordinate of his 
tells this story about a visit by his 
two sons to Durkin’s office when he 
was Illinois director of labor. The 
boys had been playing with pencils 
on their father’s desk, and when 
they were leaving, Durkin noticed 
the pencils were gone. “You can’t 
take those with you,” he told his 
boys. “Those pencils belong to the 
State of Illinois.” 

Durkin’s thorough-going atten- 
tion to his responsibilities is well 





THE MONK IN SNOWTIME 


illustrated by the way he has per- 
sonally promoted union - manage- 
ment training programs for appren- 
tices in the industry. Not only has 
he helped to expand this jointly- 
sponsored program, but he seldom 
visits a city without spending some 
time at the trade school where ap- 
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prentices are acquiring the skills to 
become journeymen. 

When Durkin’s appointment was 
announced, he may have been un- 
known to most Americans, but he 
was a familiar figure to thousands 
of young apprentices throughout 
the nation. 


The Monk in Snowtime 


by THOMAS P. McDONNELL 


FREEZE, moon, freeze 
on the frosty hill 

the bloodless earth 

lies stricken still; 


the iceworld grips 
old Bruno’s bones 
against the gray 

carthusian stones; 


I pray the long 
liturgic prayer 
under the owl's 
indifferent stare; 


this deep of dark 

has deeper needs 

this measured night 
shall count my beads; 


this night of cold 

that cannot last 

when ghostwinds blow 
and snows are past; 


I wait for storm 
when springfloods run 
under the bright 
redeeming sun. 





The Last Spirit 


by ANTHONY HARRIGAN 


= one peruses the works of 
men such as Bartram and William 
Byrd, works of the Colonial and Re- 
publican periods, one comes to re- 
alize the change which has taken 
place in the American psyche and 
the resulting dilution of our intel- 
lectual energies. Where, one asks, 
are the learned arbiters of taste? 
Why is there not an architect who 
is capable of designing an estate as 
fine as any one of the great houses 
of Maryland? 

It is evident we no longer have 
access to the sources of beauty 
known to our ancestors. And, as 
individuals, we fail to display an 
intellectual curiosity in which our 
forefathers were supremely gifted. 
Imposing public libraries ornament 
our cities, vast universities with 
faculties of law and medicine have 
been built in the corn belt and the 
wheat belt, education is free and 
universal, scientific centers exist 
wherein everything from marine 
life to the heart of the atom is ex- 
plored. Nevertheless, the increase 
in collective knowledge has been 
accompanied by a_ decrease in 
knowledge on the part of educated 
men. 

Our ancestors on this continent 
knew the stars, the fishes of the sea, 
the beasts of the forest, and the 
birds of the air. The passage of the 
seasons was keenly interesting to 
them, and they recorded their ob- 
servations in farm or plantation 


journals. They built splendid 
homes and public buildings at the 
edge of the wilderness. They wrote 
excellent English prose, danced, 
appreciated good Madeira, invented 
agricultural machinery, hunted 
deer, and worshiped in finely exe- 
cuted and constructed churches 
that have been of enduring quality. 


Suvecuzervas. curiosity is not a 
mark of modern man. Our age is 
content with the pronouncements 
of the prophets of science. It is 
satisfied with its digests and sur- 
veys and hasty sketches. In the old 
days, wherever there was a fine new 
mill or splendid dwelling of a New 
England ship captain, a skilled car- 
riage-maker, an accomplished fenc- 
ing master, a first-rate teacher of 
the pianoforte, a mechanic with a 
new idea for an improved plow, a 
library in process of being founded 
there were our ancestors. 

They traveled and observed and 
inquired, setting down in their jour- 
nals a record of the new modes and 
methods. Today we moderns are 
incurious and uninterested in sound 
craft, whether it be musicianship or 





“Something infinitely precious has been 
withdrawn from American life,” says An- 
thony Harrigan in this glowing tribute to 
the vanished days of our forefathers on this 
continent. It would take an enthusiastic 
modernist to refute his compelling argu- 
ments. Mr. Harrigan is a frequent con- 
tributor to magazines here and abroad. 
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garden sculpture. We are incapa- 
ble of conceiving the idea of truly 
beautiful homes—our minds run in 
the rut of housing projects and 
mass shelter for modern man in the 
mass. Portraiture is a dead branch 
of the tree of painting. 

People in our time are uninter- 
ested in their grandsires and un- 
mindful of their grandchildren. In- 
tricate private gardens, in former 
times considered a necessity of a 
proper structure, are unknown. 
Architects are reduced to mumbo- 
jumbo about green space and play 
areas. Puny, pitiful, and basically 
un-Christian are these stifling, mod- 
ern conceptions of the good life. 


Movers Americans fail to observe 
and enjoy the abiding features of 
natural life existing in the land, 
God’s creatures: the incredible ma- 
rine fauna washed onto New Eng- 
land beaches, the northward migra- 
tion of the ibis to the Carolina 
swamps, the southward migration 
of Canadian We search, 
vainly, for salvation in terms of 
modern fads. We become increas- 
ingly blind to the beauties and the 
harmony of the moral order and of 
nature. 

Yet in every vista, field, lake, and 
river is spiritual food to feed the 
hungry souls of Americans. A spade 
thrust into the loam brings forth a 
sample of the teeming underground 
life of nature, a glance upward into 
the trees brings into view the birds 
building nests, building with a cer- 
tainty of God’s purposes that hu- 
man beings do not possess in the 
shaping of their habitations. 

Where are the products of our 
artistry? Our silverware is imita- 
tive, our furniture is fashioned in 
either the fake antique factories or 
in the “machine for living” concept, 


geese. 
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our residences are boxes crammed 
with machinery and devoid of orna- 
ment worthy of the name. The 
spirit which gave the world the do- 
mestic architecture of the Latin 
countries, the churches of Nor- 
mandy, the public buildings of Aus- 
tria—-has perished or entered upon 
a deep slumber in a secret region of 
the American heart. 


a infinitely precious has 
been withdrawn from American 
life. There is little of the older sort 
of fruitful leisure common in the 
arly days of the Republic—the lei- 
sure whereby New Yorkers of the 
first part of the nineteenth century 
were enabled to envision their star- 
tling octagonal houses and Fulton 
his steamboat. 

There are few men in our time 
who are endowed with the time to 
sit in their gardens (who possess 
such and have a desire to cultivate) 
and from their favorite chair listen 
to the wasps droning in the cherry 
tree or observe the robin on the 
green sweep of the lawn. Only men 
who possess this manner of leisure 
may ponder deeply and thereby be- 
come infused with the marvels of 
God’s handiwork so as to seek to 
follow this spirit in their own tasks. 

One can but pray that, in time, 
there will be a rebirth of the Ameri- 
can spirit, once again a general feel- 
ing prevail that it is better to do 
without than to do work in a crude 
or inadequate fashion, to prefer 
quality to quantity, to respect craft 
rather than quickness, and to de- 
test slovenly and unimaginative 
work. 


Leer us hope that a day will come 
when Americans realize anew that 
the chairs in which they sit, the 
table knives they use to cut bread 
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and meat, the houses over their elegance is dangerous to freedom. 
heads, are gross and vulgar and in- The present conception of pride and 
ferior to the tools and habitations happiness must be put aside. 
of their ancestors. In order for this Americans have before *them the 
day to arrive, it will be necessary task of rediscovering nature and 
for Americans to understand that learning the ancient truth that the 
leisure is not inimical to republican truly utilitarian object is that 
principles, that neither beauty nor which is the most beautiful. 


Morale Officer 


August, 1945 


by S. D. NEWBERRY 


IN this hour of unconditional triumph 

Let us not fail to suitably remember 

Those faithful men of God who throughout the doubtful 
Years never neglected to remind us 

Of our own incomparable righteousness: 

For surely our fortunate and unexampled 
Achievements we owe as much to these 
Indomitable morale officers as to our 

Heroic technicians and inspired researchers. 
Throughout the evil years in which the ungodly 
Reproached us with dishonorable reproaches 
They nevertheless confirmed in us our confidence 
In the immaculacy of our intentions, 

Freely assuring us that our few 

And extremely human peccadilloes 

Were as nothing 

To the hideous and apocalyptic wickednesses 
Of those who, lacking the sanctions of our 
Hyperbolic machines and inexhaustible 

Stores of raw materials, nevertheless 
Impiously claimed for themselves 

A right to survival equal with our own. 





Argument No. 576 


by MARY LEWIS COAKLEY 


I WAS browsing through some 
books in the public library the 
other day when I came across one 
which purported to tell me how to 
keep young. With feminine curi- 
osity and vanity, I flipped over the 
pages, looking’ for helpful hints. 
There was a chapter on diet. (Oh 
dear, that would mean cutting out 
ice cream, cocktails, and chocolate 
cake. I sighed.) There was one on 
exercise. (That would tell about 
impossible contortions, calculated 
to keep the tummy flat, and to fend 
off middle-age spread. Again |] 
sighed.) There was one on beauty 
care. (Undoubtedly, that would 
give advice on cold creams, lotions, 
skin astringents, etc., ete. I passed 
it over a bit impatiently too.) And 
one about clothes. (Oh, I’d read 
stuff like that before,-—how to make 
the most of your coloring, your 
height, or your lack of it, when 
choosing a wardrobe.) Then there 
was one about alertness. I had to 
glance through that, to see what 
the author advocated under such a 
heading. She said something about 
keeping up with current events, 
and busying oneself with civic 
affairs, clubs and social activities. 
But at this point, I tossed the book 
aside and smiled. It had occurred 


to me that I knew a great deal more 
than the author did, a very com- 
fortable and superior feeling in- 
deed! Yes, after all, I knew the 
secret of keeping young. It is to 
identify ourselves with the young. 


Axo how do that? Well, I had 
long since discovered that it is 
through having children. Oh ad- 
mittedly, while our children are 
tiny, and while we mothers are 
wrestling with diapers, milk for- 
mulae, and strained spinach for 
baby Anne; are chasing little Dickie, 
hoping to catch him before he 
tumbles down the stairs or climbs 
the back fence; are intervening 
when John tries to give Leo a 
bloody nose for swiping his new 
baseball bat; or are worried when 
Helen comes down with a mysteri- 
ous ailment which sends her tem- 
perature suddenly rocketing—then 
we feel old and bowed down with re- 
sponsibility. Indeed, after some of 
the sleepless, anxious nights when 
we have had to get up four or five 





Not Ponce de Leén. but Mary Lewis 
Coakley has discovered the Fountain of 
Eternal Youth. A busy housewife, Mrs. 
Coakley finds time to contribute sprightly 
articles to many magazines. She is the au- 
thor of Fitting God into the Picture. 
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times to tend one of the brood, we 
feel positively washed up for life. 
But there comes a time when we 
receive a second wind. As the more 
strenuous demands on our body let 
up, as our children’s physical de- 
pendence on us is lessened, and as 
the burden of our responsibility 
settles onto our shoulders in a more 
familiar and hence more comforta- 
ble position, we begin to sit back a 
little, take an objective look at our 
offspring, and recoup our strength. 


In beginning to do this, we begin 
also to share their lives mentally 
and emotionally—at least I speak 
of my own experience. John, the 
eldest, or in my case Joe, grown up 
to the advanced age of sixteen or so, 
we see as a full-fledged person, who 
is going through all that we went 
through in our pre-marriage years 

years which, we discover, are still 
fresh enough to be remembered. In 
fact, we spend much time now re- 
membering them, or more exactly, 
re-living them through this oldest 
child, as we will through each sue- 
ceeding child. There are times 
when we feel downright gay and 
giddy about the whole thing, and 
this despite those apprehensive 
nights when Joe is out in an old 
jalopy. 

For example, in our serious and 
crowded years of child-bearing and 
child-handling, we did not think of 
such frivolities as our first formal 
dance, but we do think of it, and 
clearly, when Joe comes home to tell 
us that he has his bid to a high 
school prom. We smile at his anx- 
iety about sartorial correctness as 
he tries on the tux borrowed from 
cousin Bill; at his painful effort to 
recall the steps he learned so un- 
willingly in dancing classes some 
vears before; and at his poignant 
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desire to do the proper thing on the 
great occasion. 

To illustrate the last—-when my 
Joe was to go to his first formal, 
there was the question of a corsage 
for his date. I suggested that he find 
out what she was wearing, so that 
he would know what color flowers 
to choose. “With a pink dress for 
instance, sweetheart roses might be 
nice,” I speculated, at which Joe ex- 
claimed in disgust: “Oh, mother! 
Now wouldn’t I feel silly giving a 
girl anything but an orchid.” 

I may have laughed gently at Joe 
and at that orchid (which, I believe 
was the only one he has ever 
bought: he learned fast) but none 
the less suddenly and sharply I was 
brought back to my own sixteenish 
period. I was remembering a cer- 
tain ruffly taffeta dress which had 
worried me because I was afraid 
its demure style would make me 
look silly. Finally, I recalled, be- 
fore “the big night,” I had gone 
downtown, and to my parents’ con- 
sternation, bought on my own a 
clinging red chiffon creation, which 
I felt had “dash” and “chic.” 


Aw there were other events in 
Joe’s adolescence which recaptured 
for me my own youth, with its soft 
pleasant emotions of first dates, the 
thrill of stepping out and feeling 
(sporadically at least) grown-up. 


Then later Joe’s talk about col- 
lege life, his eagerness for taking 
his place in the world, his untar- 
nished idealism; these too picked 
me up and sat me down again, 
smack in the middle of my own ear- 
lier days, so that I no longer remem- 
bered them dimly with my mind, so 
much as I felt them anew with every 
nerve, emotion and heart beat. 

There was the occasion, more 
than a year ago now, when Joe was 
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graduated from college, When he 
said to me solemnly: “Sure the Jeb- 
bies have given me a good religious 
education. I don’t think anything 
or anybody could shake my faith, 
but that isn’t enough. Td like to 
spread the stuff around—do some- 
thing constructive Christopher- 
like.” 

Very keenly and with a rush came 
back the feeling of that zeal, that 
consciousness of the high purpose 
of life, which in later years we so 
often allow to become pushed aside 
by inertia, or corroded with a cheap 
cynicism. 

On that graduation day, I feel 
that I was given a new inspiration, 
a new impetus, to live and live well, 
trying to fulfill the ideals of my girl- 
hood. Asa result I feel younger. 


Bur much has happened since 
then. Events crowd upon one an- 
other in family life. Joe has mar- 
ried, and just a month ago, my first 
grandchild was born. Within min- 
utes after her birth, she was brought 
from the delivery room to the nur- 
sery, and the attendant there was 
kind enough to hold her up so that 
I could see her through the glass 
partition. All of a sudden, my 
knees went and I felt as 
though an actual physical revolu- 
tion were going on inside me. 
That infant looked like a_ perfect 
replica of Joe, when he was born. 
It was incredible that she was not 
he. 

Funny, in the nine months pre- 
ceding her birth, I never once gave 
a thought to how my grandchild 
would look. I wondered if “It” 
would be a boy or girl. I hoped and 
prayed that all would go well with 
our lovely young daughter-in-law. 
I discussed with my husband and 
“the children” what this grandchild 


weak, 
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might be named. But honestly | 
had not called upon my imagination 
to foretell how he or she would look. 
And there she was! Another Joe, if 
that were possible. 

Then a couple of weeks ago came 
the day that she (now named 
Regina) was to leave the hospital 
with her mother, and I, as chauf- 
feur, was to accompany them. Per- 
haps it was for this small service of 
driving, that I accorded the 
high honor of carrying Regina in- 
doors and up the stairs to her wail- 
ing crib. Holding her in my arms 
for the first time, the illusion that 
baby Joe was in my arms again was 
so strong that I truly felt that time 
had been” rolled” back exactly 
twenty-two years. It was a miracle 
that I had never dreamed possible. 

Oh, age began to descend upon 
me again when a friend remarked: 
“She certainly looks like Joe all 
right. But I read recently that 
about 80% of all infants tend to look 
like the father. After the first weeks 
of life, the resemblance as often as 
not, fades.” 


was 


Bi: the aging process didn’t con- 


tinue. Last week my husband and 
I were out of town, and this week 
after the absence of a few days, I 
saw Regina again. Like all small 
babies, she had changed markedly 
in this very brief interval: she was 
not so much the tiny infant look- 
ing like a miniature adult, as a roly- 
poly, pink-and-white darling, who 
looked, to some extent, like 
baby. 

However, in spite of that, TI still 
felt that light and young sensation, 
for as I held her it dawned upon me 
that regardless of whom she even- 
tually resembles, the pattern of life 
is to be repeated, and I am going to 
share (limitedly at least) the work- 


any 
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ing out of it day by day, through a 
child I love. 


\ f s, this is the secret formula 
which the library book had missed, 
and it is a formula which does not 
lose potency but rather goes on and 
on, even, and I’ve found out, to our 
children’s children. All I have to 
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do is hold Regina, and my heart 
tells me that lam young. 

Although this recapturing of 
youth surely isn’t an important 
argument for anything, maybe it 
has its place far down on the list 
of arguments against birth control: 
maybe somebody should dub it Ar- 
gument No. 576. 


Blow Us Peace 


by INEZ CLARK THORSON 


Biow us peace, O roving Wind, 
Or blow you not at all 


We know too much of bitterness 
And burning tears that fall. 


Blow us peace of distant hills 

And valleys etched below, 

Of fields fall-plowed and left to rest 
Deep-blanketed in snow. 


Blow us peace of apple trees, 
Star-blossoms on each limb, 
And willows by a crystal stream 
That sings a crystal hymn. 


Blow us peace of summer moons 
That climb a garden wall 

Blow us peace, O roving Wind, 
Or blow you not at all. 
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BY Sally Whelan Cassidy 


6s 

Ou, I’ve changed a lot, I guess you’ve seen a number of us who have 
not lived up to your expectations.” It was not only a sense of politeness 
which made me hasten to reject his statement. Indeed I had been disap- 
pointed at first by what I had seen on my return to France after several 
years absence, but I soon decided that this was no time for a snap judg- 
ment, an impressionistic view. So I had set about seeing various friends 
in different walks of life and in a variety of Catholic movements. 

This particular friend, Pierre Duvarlet, was one of the first I looked 
up because I had worked with him and had known him well. We had 
shared the same optimism about the role of Christians in rebuilding the 
world, and the same enthusiasm for the task. Both optimism and enthu- 
siasm came easily enough to us in 1946 when a new approach to situations 
was not only accepted but solicited, when more people than ever before 
were committed to the rapid reconstruction of France. 

Young people were at the head of newspapers and magazines and were 
active in the political parties; women had been confirmed in the respon- 
sible civic role they had played by being admitted as voters. The Church 
seemed to be anxious to hear what the young Christian Democrats had 
to say, and seemed to find that the longing for justice and social improve- 
ment was a legitimate aspiration for Catholics. She was listening to those 
of her sons who had had contact with unbelievers in the Resistance and 
in the forced labor camps. Pierre and I and so many others were willing 
workers in a cause which seemed certain of victory. 


[—_ on leaving the youth group he had led for many years determined 
to work for greater understanding between groups in the community in 
which he lived. He resolved not to allow the hopes for the peaceful revo- 
lution which had been dreamed about over Resistance ¢ampfires and 
which became real during the brief honeymoon period after the war, to 
die out. He must continue in adult life to find and work with a group of 
Christians who would try to concretize these aspirations and with whom 
he could pray. 

“But,” he told me, “I soon found out that it wasn’t a bit easy. You 
know as well as I that politics became more and more sectarian, that as 
the broad band of parties that wanted a real change broke up (largely 
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because of external events), grad- 
ually one by one the old politicians 
came the men of Mu- 
Gradually too the Christian 
party in order 
made 


back, even 
nich. 
to stay in power 
alliances farther and farther 
to the Right, forgetting its social 
program but fighting to the death 
for State Catholie 
schools. This was the price of its 
The Rightists were 
willing enough to grant that, but 
What happened to funds for recon- 
struction, for 
eral? 


subsidies to 


COMIPromrse, 


education in gen- 

“The Christian, or to speak more 
plainiy, 1, foreed to abandon 
the had had with my 
comrades to the Left, [ realized that 
I was simply a pawn being used by 
them. I could not allow that, but 
to whom shall IT turn, to Pinay? to 
Daladier? 
common. 


Waus 
contacts I 


We have no hopes in 
I think it futile to play 
the Communist game and simply 
mouth their demands while not 
joining the Party. The training 
I've had and the contacts with stu- 
dents in other countries show me 
the futility of being a pawn, of ver- 


bal agreements, of mass stampedes 


in favor of slogans. The non-Com- 
munist Left is amorphous, bitterly 
anticlerical, cut off from the man- 
ual workers. I might find a greater 
community of ideas there but no 
hope of a real contribution. The 
Christian party is rapidly becom- 
ing indistinguishable from the real 
Right, is more and more playing the 
game of clerical politics. I'm not 
interested. So my political partici- 
pation is zero, except that I try to 
keep up with the issues and I'm 
still hoping that the non-Commu- 
nist Left will stir itself out of its 
lethargy. 
“Greater 
has 


understanding in 
more and 


fact 
diffi- 


become more 
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cult. Let’s face it, we are living in 
a time of sects and mutual excom- 
munication. Political action is out. 
What am I doing? Well, I'm teach- 
ing. My profession has given me 
something to hang on to. 


ee 

Bw rY day I face some 100 boys 
in my various classes. This forces 
me to do something and not to suc- 
cumb to a numbing despair. Those 
kids have a right to expect some- 
thing from me. I try to live up to 
their Actually [Pm lucky, 
I'm working in one of the new State 
schools which form the leaders of 
the working class. We teach the 
intelligent kids a trade, the 
more intelligent become specialized 
workers, foremen and technicians, 
the cream of the workers. The 
really bright ones go on to the Uni- 


needs. 


less 


versity and become engineers, sci- 
entists and so on. But here in these 
the worker’s kids get a 
chance to beat the proletarian prob- 
lem, they are offered a chance to 
shape their destinies instead of be- 
coming dependent from fourteen 
on exclusively on industry’s need 
for unskilled workers. 

“T have these kids for 
Most new teachers get that job. | 
love it, it enables me to help them 
become aware of their world. We 
learn how to read the newspapers; 
we compare different accounts of 
the events; how the 
editorial policy can slant common 


schools 


civics. 


same we see 





Partially disillusioned upon her return to 
France after several years’ absence, Sally 
Cassidy listens to one of her former co- 
workers there in the field of Catholic Action 
as he explains the problems and difficulties 
which the Christian in that country has had 
to contend with since the close of the war. 
Miss Cassidy has been given a Fellowship 
for a year’s research in sociology in either 
Harvard or the University of California. 
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facts. All this will leave them a lit- 
tle less helpless in front of the 
press’ sectarian policy. Then we 
look at their neighborhoods, we 
compare rents and public services 
between their areas and other parts 
of town. We find out about the 
fatal combination of poverty, ill- 
health, illiteracy and crime. It’s 
better than a thousand sermons. 
They get armed with the power of 
analyzing their own world. We 


study the national budget, see where 
the funds come from, where they 


go. Those kids will know about the 
social implications of the sales’ tax, 
about the relation between 
abroad and slums at home. 


wars 
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I ALSO teach French literature. 
This type of school has no teaching 
tradition and very little prescribed 
content in its courses. After all it’s 
only been in existence since the war. 
So I can use my own initiative. I 
give them novels dealing with sub- 
jects they are familiar with and 
gradually get them so that poetry 
means something to them. I bring 
in movies, which after all will be 
their chief source of cultural ad- 
vance, and we discuss the story, the 
way it was told, the technique of 
direction, what photography can do, 
ete. In composition I have them 
write about their homes, about their 
father’s trade, what their mother 
does. It’s been an eye-opener to 
me. I feel very close to those kids 
and am able to help them once | 
get a better notion of their back- 
sround. 

“But my profession does more 
for me than that. We Catholics 
have what we call the ‘University 
Parish’ where all the teachers in 
the State schools and universities 
of the area meet. We discuss com- 
mon problems: for example this 
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year we worked on the Worker's 
Civilization. We invite economists, 
engineers, sociologists, doctors, phi- 
losophers, to lecture at the meet- 
ings and answer our questions. | 
find it all really helpful, as do my 
colleagues in the classical lycées. 

Further we have special meetings 
for the members of each branch 
where we discuss pedagogy, the psy- 
chology of the classroom, the utility 
of some new method of presentation 
or reward. At least we give the im- 
pression of becoming more compe- 
tent professionals. 


“ec 

Au this helps immensely as you 
can imagine. When I left the stu- 
dent movement I found myself liv- 
ing on the gains I had made there, 
drawing on my savings so to speak. 
My ideas came from that experi- 
ence, my spirituality was so much 
that of the group that I found | 
could hardly pray alone, that ‘ordi- 
nary’ Mass in the parish became al- 
most meaningless. 

“That’s the danger of leading an 
intense spiritual life in an adoles- 
cent group—- when you leave and 
meet the colder, more individual- 
istic adult world you risk dismiss- 
ing religion as adolescent senti- 
mentality. What is possible in the 
freedom of student life is not pos- 
sible in the constricted life of the 
professional. 

“Here again the ‘University Par- 
ish’ helped because we have a ten 
day study period during the sum- 
mer vacation, when we have time 
to discuss common problems fully. 
Here something of the enthusiasm 
of the youth group is recaptured, 
tempered, however, with our expe- 
rience in the workaday world. I 
certainly don’t regret our common 
experience but I’m telling you what 
happened to me.” 





From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


I, is a rare thing these days for a small Catholic minority to provoke 
something approaching an international situation. Yet this is what, al 
the time of writing, appears to be the result of the spontaneous initiative 
of a Catholic minority which seems extremely surprised by its effective- 
ness. I refer, of course, to the reactions of Marshal Tito to the Catholic 
protests in Britain at the Government invitation extended to him by the 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Eden. Marshal Tito not only declared, almost by 
return of post, that he would not come to London if more than fifty per 
cent of the people did not want him, but he severed diplomatic relations 
with the Holy See. 

I must say in connection with the latter move that few people had any 
idea that diplomatic relations between the Holy See and the Communist 
State of Yugoslavia still existed. In point of fact, they barely existed 
since Tito had no representative in the Vatican City, and the Belgrade 
nunciature, after the departure more than two years ago of Archbishop 
Hurley as Regent, only had a secretary in attendance. 

But even this tenuous relationship serves to remind us that the Holy 
See is always disinclined to sever diplomatic relations with any State if 
they can do any good, and that such severances are practically always 
due to the initiative of the anti-Catholic Power. 

The story of the Christian protest in Britain against the visit of Marshal 
Tito is quite an interesting one, and it helps us to understand the rather 
complex problems which can arise over a question of this kind. 


So far as I can recollect it started in a very small way even before Tito 
had accepted Mr. Eden’s invitation. That invitation was, of course, a 
return for the Foreign Secretary’s own visit to Yugoslavia which itself 
was associated with his recent second marriage which the Anglican 
Church Times vigorously criticized. That paper considered that the 
divorce and remarriage of a high Minister of State was something of a 
scandal even in these days. 

Catholics, for their part, used as they were to the appalling decline in 





any religious conception of mar- 
riage in their country, let the mat- 
ter pass without comment, though 
they might possibly have shown 
that there was a connection between 
the rejection in the free West of the 
Christian teaching on marriage and 
rejection of Christianity altogether 
as enemy number one in Commu- 
nist countries. 

However that be, the news of the 
invitation to Tito, the persecutor ol 
Cardinal Stepinae and the Catholic 
religion especially, drew Catholic 
protests both in public speeches at 


Catholic meetings and in letters to 


the Catholic papers. But it was a 
quiet beginning, and one felt that 
many people were conscious of the 
fact that a real problem was in- 
volved. Tito, after all, though a 
Communist, and proud of it, and 
though a persecutor of religion, was 
on our side in the defense of West- 


ern liberties as against the great 
Power which really threatened all 
the values for which we stood. 
Then there was the question of a 
political or diplomatic alliance for 
purely diplomatic and political rea- 
sons belonging to an order of things 


quite different from genuinely 
moral relations. After all, we had 
fought a great war in intimate alli- 
ance with Soviet Russia itself, and 
whatever might be said of the ulti- 
mate value of the policy, there were 
few Catholic or Christian protests 
against the alliance at the time. 
History, moreover, is full of ex- 
amples of political alliances be- 
tween Powers which had nothing in 
common except an immediate need 
to deal with an enemy or a particu- 
lar threat. At a period when the 
difference between Catholic and 
Protestant was felt with an inten- 
sity probably at least equal to what 
we all feel about Communism today, 


France whose foreign policy was 
guided by a Cardinal and a holy 
Capuchin allied itself with the Prot- 
estant Powers against Catholic 
Austria. 

Lastly, there was the question of 
whether even if Tito was a perse- 
cutor of the Church the best way of 
moderating his policy in this respect 
and making him see the light might 
not be by inviting him to see the 
West for himself and taking such 
an opportunity of personally en- 
lightening him about our feelings. 
In any event, to repulse him would 
hardly be calculated to improve the 
lot of his Catholic victims. 


Bur behind Catholic hesitations 
to protest at all vigorously was, no 
doubt, a simpler doubt than any of 
these. It was the fear lest a cam- 
paign of indiscriminate denuncia- 
tion might lead Catholic hotheads to 
express their feelings in kind when 
in fact Tito came, and such embar- 
rassing discourtesy to the guest of 
the Government was obviously not 
wanted by any intelligent and sen- 
sible person. 

However, the Catholic feeling 
grew steadily, though slowly, and 
strengihened once Tito had _ ac- 
cepted the invitation, and seemed 
bound to come. At any rate, letters 
to the Catholic press increased, and 
Catholic societies were trying to 
think out the best way of canalizing 
and expressing the growing feeling. 
The matter was referred to in some 
pastoral letters and in_ public 





The invitation extended to Marshal Tito 
by Britain’s Foreign Secretary, Anthony 
Eden, to visit London, has aroused protests 
from both Catholics and non-Catholics in 
that country. Michael de la Bedoyere dis- 
cusses the intricate problems involved in the 
situation and leans toward a restrained ex- 
pression of popular feeling. 
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speeches by bishops. The sense of 
Tito as persecutor of religion and 
jailer of Cardinal Stepinac 
strengthened. 

At this stage there appeared in 
the mammoth sale Sunday Express 
an article by Evelyn Waugh in 
which he made a valid and very 
strong point. He argued that if any 
British government thought it poli- 
tic to invite to this country a noto- 
rious anti-Semite, so loud a cry of 
indignation would be aroused as in- 
dubitably to defeat that government 
should it try to persist in its inten- 
tion. But to be anti-Catholic 
every bit as reprehensible as to be 
anti-Semitic, however little people 
might appreciate the point. 

An article of this nature in a pa- 
per like the Sunday Express would 
undoubtedly be interpreted in Yugo- 
slavia as a solid indication of fairly 
strong anti-Tito feeling in this 
country; but the assumption need 
not in tact be at all accurate. Our 
popular press is far more likely to 
print articles by well-known writers 
that will arouse controversy than to 
bother about serious political and 
religious matters. 


Was 


was 


A r about this time I was a member 


of a Catholic “brain trust” at a 
Catholic public meeting, on whose 
panel was an ex-Cabinet Minister 
and a leading barrister who him- 
self had been an M.P. Of the four 
members, only one, a lady, took a 
completely unambiguous line in an- 
swer to questions about the Tito 
visit. The rest of us were cautious, 
and indeed more so than I had ex- 
pected. 

However, a line of policy was 
shortly expected because Cardinal 
Griffin was billed to speak at an im- 
portant public meeting in London 
on the very subject of Tito and the 
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religious situation in Yugoslavia. 
At the same meeting, Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold, a well-known Catholic pub- 
licist of strong Right-wing views, 
the main lecture. 
Though the meeting was held at the 
worst moment of one of the worst 
fogs which even London has known 
for many years, so that one could 


was to give 


hardly see the edge of the pavement 
in the middle of the day, a surpris- 
ingly large number of people groped 
their way to the hotel where the 
meeting was being held. 


ro Cardinal who opened the 
meeting spoke, it seemed to me, 
quite admirably. He emphasized 
that as Catholies our concern was 
not so much with the political visit 
as with the continuation of the per- 
secution in Yugoslavia and_ the 
treatment of Cardinal Stepinac. He 
made it clear that he thought the 
invitation a mistake, but since it 
was in fact given, the best use of it 
would be to draw Marshal Tito’s 
attention to the views of twenty-six 
million Catholics in Britain and the 
Commonwealth. If the Foreign See- 
retary felt unable to do this for us, 
then perhaps a deputation from 
Parliament would do so. 

Douglas Jerrold, speaking from a 
political angle, argued that ‘Tito’s 
position in Yugoslavia depended al- 
most entirely on his army which 
was steadily being made more Com- 
munistic. He was interested in 
Western help solely to obtain arms 
with which he could strengthen the 
army’s hold in his country. Hence 
help we gave Tito was help given to 
Communism rather than to any de- 
fense of the West. 

The Cardinal’s speech seemed to 
give support to those who favored 
a moderate course, and opinion 
seemed to be settling down to the 
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view that the coming visit of Tito 
should be used to make clear what 
Catholics felt about the Yugoslav 
persecution; to pray both for the 
persecuted and their persecutors; 
and perhaps to organize a silent 
march of Christian men. 

The general lead given by British 
Catholics was strengthened by a 
statement of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury which no doubt rallied 
a good deal of non-Catholic Chris- 
tian feeling on the same side. A 
number of Labor M.P.’s tried to ar- 
gue that there really was no perse- 
cution in Yugoslavia since Tito did 
not touch Catholics who did not in- 
terfere in Yugoslav politics. 

The point was easily refuted since 
the Left itself had been the strong- 
est denouncer of Hitler as a perse- 
cutor of religion just because he 
tried to prevent Christians in Ger- 
many from interfering in politics. 
In fact, no one is quicker to de- 
nounce religious people than the 
Left when it is a question of such 
religious people not backing the 
social program of Socialists. 


L was in the midst of this not very 
forceful, nor very certain, expres- 
sion of British Catholic and Chris- 
tian protest that Tito himself chose 
to tell the world that he would not 
come to Britain at all if a sufficient- 
ly large percentage of the people 


there did not want him; and he 
went on to sever diplomatic re- 
lations between his country and 
the Holy See on the grounds that 
the Vatican was responsible for the 
campaign in Britain. No _ people 
could have been more surprised 
than the British Catholics them- 
selves at this denouement. For 
once their voice had been interna- 
tionally heard and proved far more 
effective than they ever imagined. 
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What caused Tito to act so rap- 
idly and so decisively? Caught be- 
tween the Iron Curtain and the free 
West, he is evidently in an ex- 
tremely weak position. Because of 
his own position in Yugoslavia as 
the symbol and embodiment of the 
Communist resistance during the 
war, he cannot afford to weaken on 
the ideology which established him 
in power. Yet it is that ideology 
which makes him repugnant to the 
West on whom he now depends for 
defense against the Soviet. 

Douglas Jerrold maintained that 
he remains a hundred per cent Com- 
munistic and convinced persecutor 
of all who could weaken his Com- 
munist faith, such as the Yugoslav 
Catholics. Yet it seems equally rea- 
sonable to argue that his present 
Communism is the consequence of 
his internal position and that his 
attitude toward Catholics and espe- 
cially the Vatican is really due to 
the internal strain between his Com- 
munist and Serb supporters as 
against the Catholic Croats and 
Slovenes. 

When he instantaneously attacks 
the Vatican because of a spontane- 
ous Catholic reaction in Britain, the 
real cause must surely be his sensi- 
tivity in regard to the reaction of 
the Croats and Slovenes. And this 
sensitivity is due not only to re- 
ligion, but to the always. strained 
relations between Yugoslavia and 
Italy with which Tito is apt to 
identify the Vatican. 


Tees treatment of Cardinal Stepi- 
nac has from the start been the re- 
sult of this internal Yugoslav ten- 
sion. The Cardinal, a_ patriotic 
Croat, identified with the new 
Yugoslavia, was in fact appointed 
to the See of Zagreb as part of 
the Vatican policy to recognize in 
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every way possible the liberation 
of Yugoslavia from any Italian in- 
fluence, but the Archbishop when 
he had to choose between Commu- 
nist nationalism and anti-Commu- 
nist Catholic autonomy in Croatia 
was forced to tread a delicate path 
which was bound to make after the 
war something of a plausible case 
for a Communist-directed war trial. 

Tito found it more politic to press 
Communist against the 
Archbishop than to befriend him so 
have Catholic and Croatian 
support against Italy. As an ortho- 
dox Communist at the time he really 
had no choice. 

Today, however, it is at least ar- 
guable that Tito might be persuaded 
that in the long run it would pay 
him to make common cause with 
the West on the basis of a better 
understanding with his Catholic 
people and the Holy See. The Vati- 
can, it need hardly be said, would 


charges 


as to 


be ready to give all support possible 
to such a policy, and there would 
be the need to come to a final settle- 
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ment between Italy and Yugoslavia 
no easy matter. 

These are doubtless somewhat re- 
mote speculations at the moment, 
but at least suggest that Tito’s posi- 
tion is sufficiently difficult to war- 
rant some hope of an eventual hap- 
pier outcome not only for the West 
and for Yugoslavia, but for the un- 
happy Catholies of that country. If 
so, it goes to show that there is 
something to be said for Catholic 
restraint in the public expression 
of their perfectly natural feelings 
when a Communist, persecuting, 
dictator is invited to a Western 
capital. 

At any rate, one can reasonably 
conclude that it usually pays in the 
end to reply to hatred and persecu- 
tion by charity and love, rather than 
by indignation, however natural. 
After all, it is the Christian way. It 
is the way indicated by our Lord. 
Idealistic as it always seems, it nev- 
ertheless usually turns out to be the 
most realistic way if one has the 
faith to pursue it to the end. 























BY Robert Kass 


Bixee out with a_ basically 
clever idea, No Time for Flowers de- 
generates into a formless little piece 
which is neither satire nor broad 
comedy. A picture of contemporary 
life in Czechoslovakia under the 
Russian regime might have been 
made into as stinging a lampoon as 
Ninotchka a decade ago but director 
Don Siegel is no Lubitsch when it 
comes to playing up the wryly hu- 
morous side of his subject. 

The Soviets employ an ex-actor 
(Paul Christian) to tempt a Com- 
munist secretary (Viveca Lindfors) 
with every imaginable type of capi- 
talist lure—-nylons, perfume, a 
smart wardrobe, bubble — baths, 
champagne, ete.—in order to de- 
termine whether she is_ strong 
enough to resist the attractions of 
American civilization on a proposed 
Washington assignment. Inevita- 
bly Miss Lindfors succumbs not 
only to every bait but also to Mr. 
Christian’s charms. Since he, too, 
is smitten, Christian arranges an 
escape for them into the American 
sector of Germany where they will 
apparently subscribe to that oldest 
of all democratic blandishments, 
marriage. 

Unfortunately, the attractive Miss 
Lindfors, who is a convincing dra- 


matic actress, attacks light comedy 
as if she were manipulating a red- 
hot bowling ball from hand to hand. 
Mr. Christian is a more convincing 
come-on when he gazes soulfully 
into the lady’s eyes. Once he opens 
his mouth, though, even the most 
starry-eyed ingenue would be taken 
in by his acting. There are bits and 
snatches of subtle comedy in among 
the Shuberty humors of No Time for 
Flowers but these make it only more 
distressing that the picture is not 
the razor-edged satire it should have 
been.—RKO Radio. 


Deas MARTIN and Jerry Lewis 
who, up to now, have not been my 
favorite pair of slambang come- 
dians, have finally come up with 
what I found a very funny comedy, 


The Stooge. Employing fewer of 
those teeth-gritting slapstick rou- 
tines than usual, Martin and Lewis 
show that they can be genuinely 
hilarious when they have a reason- 
ably sturdy plot to bear the weight 
of their individual turns. 

In this one, Martin is an arrogant 
and conceited song-and-dance man 
who latches onto a fall guy, Lewis, 
to play his stooge in the audience. 
It is largely on Jerry’s capers that 
their popularity soars but still Mar- 
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tin is reluctant to accord his partner 
any billing at all. The ending, with 
Martin getting his come-uppance, 
is, of course, anticipated but, even 
amid the general hysteria, there is 
time for a bit of characterization 
from both stars. 

Mr. Lewis, with fewer but fun- 
nier routines, is priceless. His care- 
less style never betrays his keen 
sense of timing, and his complete 
awareness of the comic possibilities 
of his stringy form and mobile face 
is rare among contemporary clowns. 
Martin, on the other hand, is a good 
foil, injecting exactly enough un- 
pleasantness into his role to keep 
The Stooge planted right on the 
sround. This may be the introduc- 
tion toa more subdued but infinitely 
less exhausting series of Martin and 
Lewis films. Let us hope so, at any 
rate, for The Stooge is definitely 
the brightest comedy from Holly- 
wood in many years.—-Wallis-Para- 
mount, 


Pisave pu MAURIER hit the liter- 
ary jackpot with her richly-atmos- 
pheric novel, Rebecca, about a 
dozen years ago and she is _ per- 
mitted, I suppose, to shoot for a 
second bull’s eve by reworking 
slightly her original plot. In My 
Cousin Rachel, the characters are 
reversed — the heroine is moody 
and mysterious; the hero bewil- 
dered and confused. Young Philip’s 
problem is how to decide whether 
his cousin Rachel is really a mur- 
deress or not. As did the book, the 
film version leaves the audience to 
make up its own mind. 

Although the 
meticulous one, 
landscapes and_ the beating 
against a rocky coast, director 
Henry Koster hasn’t found in Olivia 
de Havilland an actress as pliable 


production is a 
full of gloomy 


sea 
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as Joan Fontaine was as the timor- 
ous second wife in Rebecca. While 
Miss de Havilland performed com- 
petently enough, she never once 
conveys the impression of the 
smoldering, tantalizing possible 
murderess which Miss du Maurier 
set down on paper. Her interpreta- 
tion is rather prim, even a bit petu- 
lant. Opposite her is Richard Bur- 
ton, an English actor, whose acting 
style suggests that he might have 
a remake of Wuthering Heights in 
mind for himself. It is a_ tense, 
brooding performance, impassioned 
enough, although colored by the 
influence of a younger Olivier. 
Philip himself is a foolish sort—a 
twenty-five-year-old who recklessly 
hands over his home and his for- 
tune to a woman of somewhat du- 
bious past and only then begins to 
suspect her motives. In Burton's 
hands he is likable despite this half- 
witted behavior. But, in the long 
run, My Cousin Rachel captures 
only fleetingly the suspense and 
tension of Rebecca although it tries 
very hard to outdo its predecessor 
on every score.—-20th Century-Fox. 


| a rather lusterless English 
version of An Ideal Husband and 
a completely brutal American treat- 
ment of Lady Windermere’s Fan, 


another of Oscar Wilde’s conver- 
sation pieces pops up currently. 
The Importance of Being Earnest 
has been given a stylish production 
by Anthony Asquith who has caught 
all the elegance and grace of Wilde’s 
brittle repartee and inimitable epi- 
grams. The film opens within the 
confines of a stage setting which 
immediately gives the clue to As- 
quith’s approach—-he is doing 
Earnest in the manner of a photo- 
graphed play. This is hardly cine- 
ma but then, too, neither is Wilde 
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precisely cinema material since 
physical movement takes second 
place to the well-turned phrase in 
his comedies. 

The Importance of Being Earnest 
is a preposterous tale of a young 
dandy of mysterious origins who 
woos a marriageable heiress amid 
the most fantastic complications. 
The superlative British cast glides 
smoothly in and out of exquisite 
Victorian drawing rooms, 
complete justice to Mr. 
verbal darts. Michael Redgrave, 
Joan Greenwood, Dorothy Tutin, 
and Michael Denison are the quar- 
tet of lovers while Edith Evans and 
Margaret Rutherford are a pair of 
formidable old ladies who keep the 
youngsters on their toes. The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest is a lit- 
erate treatment, the first reputable 
one within memory, of one of Mr. 
Wilde’s impeccable comedies. 
Rank-Universal-International. 


doing 


Wilde’s 


Meer Mr aT THE Fair, a musical 
in technicolor, is the sort of thing 
that the movies were doing in the 
silent days when. stories about 
widows and mortgages were stand- 
ard fare. While this may not make 
Meet Me at the Fair sound like any- 
thing you’d walk to the corner to 
see, the picture is a pleasant depar- 
ture from the often suggestive and 
sophisticated fare which has _ re- 
placed it. The carefree medicine 
man in his brightly-painted wagon 
rumbling over country roads, the 
double-dealing politicians, and the 
virtuous social worker who sides 
with the hero in defending a run- 
away orphan lad all weave together 
into a genial little comedy. 

Dan Dailey, Diana Lynn, and 
Chet Allen play the leads in this 
ingratiating film.—Universal-Inter- 
national. 
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‘Tae HoAxTERs is a half-hour docu- 
mentary film composed of newsreel 
shots of twentieth century dictators 
from Hitler to Mussolini, from Tojo 
to Stalin, assembled into a denun- 
ciation of all totalitarian methods. 
Under the guidance of Dore Schary, 
this is a blistering commentary on 
how easily gullible citizens can be 
taken in by the wild promises of a 
demagogue. Especially effective is 
the section devoted to showing 
how, within the past three decades 
or so, Russia has seven times re- 
versed its foreign policy toward the 
United States. 

The Hoaxters, fortunately, is it- 
self not guilty of the very kind of 
illogical ranting against which it is 
directed. The treatment is sensible 
and straightforward and, as such, 
is a most convincing blast at those 
who think that democracy and dic- 
tatorship can work side by side or 
at those who are still in doubt as 
to the ultimate aims of the Soviet 
state —-Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


| GAMES, a French _ pic- 
ture, has a number of unsparing 
comments to make about war’s ef- 


fect upon children. Being an intel- 
ligent and thoughtful film, it does 
not at any time underline its point 
in any obvious fashion but allows 
the stark and shocking story to 
speak for itself. The principal 
characters are Paulette, a six-vear- 
old girl whose parents are shot 
down on a country road by a Ger- 
man strafing plane back in 1940, 
and Michel, a_ ten-year-old lad 
whose peasant family her 
shelter in their crude farmhouse. 
An affection develops between the 
children who spend their spare mo- 
ments tending their private ceme- 
tery in which they bury, with all 
the pomp and ceremony customa- 


gives 
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rily reserved for mortals, first 
Paulette’s dog and then a collection 
of field animals and insects. 

In the end, the Red Cross comes 
to collect Paulette for transfer to 
an agency for war orphans and, 
once more, the foundations of her 
young life are shattered. In a heart- 
breaking closing scene, Paulette 
wanders forlornly among a vast 
crowd of refugees, piteously calling 
out the name of Michel, her only 
friend. 

Forbidden Games, stunning as it 
is, is a cynical and despairing film 
which takes a rather curious atti- 
tude toward religion. The French 
peasants are Catholic ani yet they 
apparently cannot recall an Our 
Father between them when death 
strikes. It is little Michel who de- 
livers a badly mangled mixture of 
prayers over the body of his broth- 
er. Later the boy, the only mem- 
ber of the family with any aware- 
ness of religion at all, steals up to 
the altar immediately after confes- 
sion to make off with the Cross. 
Also, in a subsequent scene, the 
seal of confession is broken with 
thoughtless unconcern. Such a 
distorted view of French Catholi- 
cism hardly seems to have a place 
in a story whose fundamental les- 
son the Church would certainly 
endorse. 

Forbidden Games is bound to at- 
tract wide attention because of its 
technical excellence, the superb 
direction of René Clement, and the 
amazing acting of Brigitte Fossey 
and Georges Poujouly, the young- 
sters. It can, however, be recom- 
mended only with reservations be- 
cause of its disturbing view of 
religion.—Times. 


‘Tne increasing aggressiveness of 
Western heroines is again quite 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


apparent in a new technicolor oat- 
opera, The Redhead from Wyom- 
ing, in which Maureen O’Hara is 
up to her bejeweled earlobes in 
cattle rustling. She is the confed- 
erate of a scheming politician (Wil- 
liam Bishop) who hopes to employ 
a range war as a diversion which 
will send him into the governor’s 
mansion. However, along about 
midway in the story, Maureen tires 
of her partner especially after she 
meets the blue-eyed sheriff (Alex 
Nicol). She then takes a very active 
lead in arousing the homesteaders 
against the. would-be governor. 
Nicol, all the while, stands by rather 
ineffectually while the lady cracks 
the whip. 

The Redhead from Wyoming is 
in no way an outstanding film al- 
though, in its own absurd way, it 
is entertaining enough. I mention 
it merely because it reflects one 
more aspect of the growing supe- 
riority of the Western heroine over 
the granite-jawed hero who used to 
run things. It wouldn’t surprise 
me at all one of these days to find 
a rugged ranchhand'= cowering 
against a bunkhouse wall while his 
quick-triggered girl friend rides 
out to clean up the rustlers on the 
range. Even now Miss O’Hara 
shoots, fights, and rides as effec- 
tively as ever Randolph Scott did. 
Besides, she’s so much prettier.— 
Universal-International. 


* * * * 


Tue recent television presentation 
from the stage of the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York of a 
regular, full-length performance of 
Bizet’s Carmen was an important 
event for music lovers as well as a 
major step forward for the TV me- 
dium itself. Although Carmen was 
available only on a closed circuit 





FILM AND TV 


which meant that you had to go to 
a regular theater to see the per- 
formance, television benefitted con- 
siderably by demonstrating how it 
could put an entirely new interpre- 
tation on Bizet’s flamboyant work 
in tackling it from a pure TV view- 
point. 

The camera work was, in general, 
excellent although some of the 
lighting was definitely erratic. This 
stems, I suppose, from the fact that 
while the Met stage is sufficiently 
illuminated to accommodate the 
patrons down front, it was not 
bright enough to be of much aelp 
to the cameras. In close-ups, how- 
ever, TV really scored, directing 
attention as it wished on particular 
cast members who had the center 
of interest at the moment. We 
were brought face to face with the 
soloists in a manner utterly impos- 
sible in the ordinary theater; the 
arias, for instance, came brilliantly 
alive when the cameras focused on 
the singer. 

This recent presentation of a 
regular opera performance pointed 
out again what a tremendous cul- 
tural force TV can be if properly 
used. I would guess that the num- 
ber of Americans seeing their first 


ey 
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Metropolitan Opera performance 
on December 11th was astonishing- 
ly high. The potential for a Broad- 
way stage play presented in the 
same manner is perhaps even 
greater. All that is missing now is 
color for television to attain its full 
stature. 

Further, this telecast of Carmen 
proved—if it needed proving—how 
much more exciting is a live per- 
formance than a TV film. The 
sense of immediacy, the awareness 
that this is a performance which 
must stand or fall on its own with- 
out convenient snipping later on 
makes al] the difference in the 
world and gives television the vital- 
ity on which it thrives. 

On the debit side, however, were 
Risé Stevens’ costumes. This brings 
up another problem which we will 
call “good taste” in place of the 
frightening word “censorship.” It 
would seem to me that, aware that 
this was a television performance, 
Miss Stevens might have made a 
few suitable adjustments. What 
may be relatively unobjectionable 
at a distance of several yards across 
the footlights becomes distinctly 
offensive when caught in close-up 
with the camera only inches away. 


7 
TO / 





BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer Wyatt 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR (But don't 
mistake it as a play for children!). 
Devastating as it seemed in 1934, Lil- 
lian Hellman’s much play 
now sends one fairly staggering from 
the theater. It may have been harder 
to believe the War that a lie 
could do such terrible damage. Since 
then we have been schooled in propa- 
ganda and from Goebbels down 
through the Soviet trials have had ex- 
perience in the brutal impact of false 
testimony. It is the irreparable dam- 
age caused by a child’s lie and the 
hasty judgment of an adult which is 
the theme of the tragedy. The inci- 
dent on which Miss Hellman built her 
play is factual and, with full loathing, 
touches upon a subject wisely avoided. 
There are two dangerous inmates in 
the country school on which two col- 
lege friends, Karen and Martha have 
spent all their savings and their en- 
thusiasm. One is Martha’s aunt, an eld- 
erly chiseler with a mean and dirty 
mind; the second, the granddaughter 
of the school’s most powerful patron- 
ess, Mrs. Tilford 
and Martha have recognized 
the subversive qualities in Mary Til- 
ford but hesitate to expel her on ac- 
count of her grandmother. Little Mary 
imparts a sinister quality to the story 
in being purely a creature of malice 
and evil. Sensing the attitude of her 
teachers, she decides to take the offen- 
sive and from a forbidden book 
read at summer camp and a 
overheard in a diatribe at 
by Aunt Lily, Mary 
a repellant lie that 
is stampeded into 


discussed 


before 


Karen 


she 
remark 
Martha 

concocts such 
her grandmother 
horrified action. 


Without 
consultation, 


pausing for reflection or 
Mrs. Tilford telephones 
the neighbors to whom she had recom- 
mended the school, to remove their 
children immediately. She refuses to 
speak to Karen and Martha, relying for 
evidence on a story Mary has extorted 
by arm-twisting and blackmail from a 
schoolmate. The distraught young 
women bring a suit for slander. They 
lose it and sit in dumb despair in the 
empty school. Only Karen’s fiancé is 
faithful but she has an intuition that 
there will always be this ugly shadow 
behind their love, and breaks off the 
engagement. Martha, then losing faith 
in everything, shoots herself. Just too 
late, Mrs. Tilford that 
Mary’s roommate had confessed to 
lying. Four lives have been ruined. 
Katherine Emmet plays the part of 
Mrs. Tilford with the same distinction 
and feeling that she brought to it eight- 
een years ago. Kim Hunter secures 
full compassion for Karen; Patricia 
Neal as Martha is tensely forceful but 
a little too somber in Act I for the full 
effectiveness of Act III. As poisonous 
Aunt Lily, Mary Finney gives an expert 
performance and Iris Mann 
also the uncanny little 
Innocents is a juvenile 
Little Foxes seems 
compared to The Children’s Hour 
which, however, just misses being 
great tragedy because there is a lack 
of any spiritual development in 
Karen. All she can say when Mrs. 
Tilford humbles herself in contrition 
is “Get out of here.” The final curtain 
has the dankness of frustration and 
human futility.—At the Coronet. 
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RENAUD-BARRAULT COMPANY. — Be- 
fore they sailed back to Paris we were 
so fortunate as to see them in a double 
bill: Les Fausses Confidences by Mari- 
vaux and a pantomime, Bapliste. In 
both of them the French troupe were 
entrancing. Marivaux’s comedy is built 
upon the same complicated intrigues 
and misunderstandings that were de- 
veloped in our Restoration comedy but 
the plot is far more evanescent and 
also far more innocent. It is a style 
that can easily tend toward tedium 
and requires the liveliness, grace and 
high spirits of Barrault’s direction and 
his company who can wear the gra- 
cious costumes by Dior, Fath, Worth, 
etc., as if they were born to them. A 
great art. 

The pantomime was the purest de- 
light, following the vagaries of a dream 
which came to Pierrot (Barrault) un- 
der the statue of the delicious Pier- 
rette (Renaud) and involves part of an 
ancient mime of Debureau, The Old 
Clothes Man. Yo our amazement, this 
company who can take Shakespeare, 
Moliére, Kafka, Anouilh in their stride, 
seemed entirely at home in_ ballet. 
They plan to revive Claudel’s difficult 
Soulier du Satin in Paris on their re- 
turn. 

What a contrast to the careers of our 
actors who are either in a play which 
closes abruptly or in one which may 
run for over a year so that limitations 
are always hedging their experience. 
How long must we wait for a national 
or a municipal theater? 


TWO’S COMPANY.—This is the revue 
created among so many vicissitudes 
for Bette Davis who dropped fainting 
stage center at the Boston opening and 
shortly afterward came on again, re- 
marking to her audience, “You can’t 
say I didn’t fall for you!” Unhappily 
no such spirited sally is given in her 
sketches which are uniformly below 
average and require her appearance in 
such washed-up characters as Sadie in 
Rain and a grandma hillbilly. Her best 
number is a broad satire of Tallulah. 
It seems most injudicious that Miss 
Davis was given no opportunity—even 
a serious one—in which to be not a 
mimic but an actress. The whole show 
is really sad in that it merely prosti- 
tutes the talents of two artists, as Nora 
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Kaye shares the honors 
with Bette Davis. 

Miss Kaye is a great ballerina and 
also one of the most dramatic of inter- 
pretative dancers. She has left the 
New York City Ballet to join Two's 
Company for which her husband, 
Jerome Robbins was the choreogra- 
pher but in which there is no material 
worthy of her. She is amusing in a 
skit called “Baby Couldn’t Dance,” but 
also descends to being a “stripper” in 
a dive, a number which could be de- 
fined as “raw.” But the nadir of the 
show comes with Bette Davis’ last song 
in the dressing room of a night club 
singer in which there is a line so low 
that it is hard to believe it could have 
been written by Ogden Nash. 

Hiram Sherman, who retired from 
the revue during rehearsal, has now 
returned and does extremely well with 
the only really witty song about a 
Lloyd Wright house which got lost 
in the scenery. Oliver Wakefield de- 
livers a very flat speech; there is more 
fun in the skit of the trials of acting 
with a child actor and how an old- 
timer disposes of the child. 

Alswang and Miles White have con- 
tributed some very pleasing’ back- 
grounds and costumes for Vernon 
Duke’s songs which are the most 
charming part of the show with either 
Kaye or Karnilova leading the dancers. 
John Murray Anderson had_ general 
supervision of Two’s Company which 
on Bette’s part is a courageous attempt 
to master an alien medium. We only 
hope Bea Lillie will not decide to cast 
herself in the title role of 
At the Alvin. 


or reverse 


Electra!— 


THE NEW YORK CITY BALLET.—This 
enterprising company filled up the gap 
when the first series of plays was can- 


celle@ at City Center and have thus 
danced their longest continuous run 
in New York. Their repertoire reflects 
the fact that Balanchine is their direc- 
tor but the following program shows 
a good cross section of their talent 
ending on a joyous note possibly in 
consideration of a Saturday matinee 
audience which includes a surprising 
number of tiny girls who, it is whis- 
pered, are all potential ballerinas. 
The curtain rose on The Duel, com- 
posed by William Dollar to music of 
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De Banfield inspired by a story of 
Tasso and the Crusader, Tancred, who 
slays in combat a Paynim knight and 
then discovers she is the lady of his 
dreams. Introduced to New York by 
Roland Petit, it now acquired a 
Palestinian blue background and wav- 
ing flamingoed hued plumes for the 
Christian knights. Melissa Hayden’s 
height was more appropriate for the 
amazon warrior than Patricia Wilde’s 
daintiness but she and Moncion dance 
it in fiery spirit and full suggestion of 
prancing chargers. 

Swan Lake has been re-created by 
Balanchine with a romantic land- 
scaped backdrop by Cecil Beaton of 
rugged mountains and a river in a 
grayish green monotone. Evidently 
Mr. Beaton’s conception of wild swans 
is far removed from the arrogant orna- 
ments of palace plaisances vet .the 
Swan Queen’s name is Odette! Very 
regal she is as danced by Maria Tall- 
chief whose despairing love for a mor- 
tal Prince is glimpsed through all the 
classic art of which she is such a per- 
fect mistress. Eglevskvy is a fine Prince 
and the four cygnets were charming 
in the Petitpa traditional pas de 
quatre while Balanchine really made 
one feel a rustle of wings as the white 
swans fly to interpose themselves be- 
tween the Prince and their Queen. 

Jerome Robbins’s Interplay, created 


has 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY 


May, 1949 


SoutH PAcIFIc. With Martha 
Wright and George Britton at the Ma- 
jestic. 


January, 1951 
GuYS AND Do._is.—The tour has been 


postponed.—Al the Forty-sixth Street. 


THE KING AND I.—Has undiminished 
popularity at the St. James. 


May 


THE Moon Is Biugz.—-A smart com- 
edy for three in which the action just 
manages to keep clear of the implica- 
tions in the text.—-At the Henry Miller. 


THE CATHOLIC 


WORLD 


for Billy Rose’s revue and a favorite 
with Ballet Theater has just been add- 
ed to this company’s repertoire but it 
is never quite the real thing without 
Mr. Robbins. The four girls have still 
their unbecoming little tied up pigtails 
and wear the same colored jerseys and 
black tights as the four boys but the 
new background of crimson curtains 
caught up on a black lattice seems too 
exotic for the gay lack of self-con- 
sciousness in the young peoples’ games 
and foolery. There is less character- 
ization and less impishness by Melissa 
Hayden and Michael Maule than with 
Robbins and Janet but Morton 
Gould’s score and Robbins’s conceits 
are splendidly blended. 
Also gay along classical 
sSalanchine’s Bourrée 
which Tanaquil 


teed, 


lines is 
Fantasque in 
Le“lercq and Todd 
Bolender spoof so wittily a pas de 
deux. As usual with Balanchine there 
is no story but the striking costumes 
with a Spanish flavor and Chabrier’s 
wallz and polonaise give brilliance to 
the swift movement. 

Interplay was chosen as the favorite 
by my small male escort who nour- 
ished no dreams of being a ballerina. 
The serious little girls were for Swan 
Lake and the lovely grace of Tallchief. 
New York may well be proud of her 
company who will be dancing again in 
the Spring. 


REVIEWED 


December 


THE Fourposrer. Sylvia Sidney 
and Romney Brent comprise the third 
cast seen in these sketches of married 
life which are far too intimate in 
Scene I.—At the Golden. 


February 


PaL JoEY.—A 


sordid story 
Ivrics for Rodgers’ delightful 

Vivienne Segal and Harold 
Lang are still the stars but Helen Gal- 
lagher, the amusing dancer, left 
the cast.—At the Broadhurst. 


supplies 
dirty 
SONS. 
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June 


THe Mate ANIMAL. A brand new 
cast has taken over Elliott Nugent and 
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James Thurber’s comedy of 
professor in a_revival 
beaten the original run. 
Box. 


the shy 
which has 
Al the Music 


July 


NEW Faces oF 1952. The revue 
composed and played by younger 
actors which has gaiety, charm and 
wit.—-Al the Royale. 


WisH You Were Here.—Boisterous, 
elaborate musical about a camp in the 
Catskills with lively music by Harold 
Rome and staged by Joshua Logan. 
At the Imperial. 


November 


BEATRICE LILLIE with Reginald Gar- 
diner.—Everyone has been so happy 
to hear over again the monologues and 
songs of these two unique comedians 
that a limited engagement is stretch- 
ing itself out of limitations.—<Al the 
Booth. 


December 


BERNARDINE. Mary Chase’s under- 
standing picture of a_ high school 
“gang” whose dream girl is Bernardine 
in the dream town of Sneaky Falls, 
Idaho. My favorite.—At the Playhouse. 


DIAL M For MURDER. The neatest 
thriller in these parts for a long time 
with Maurice Evans, John Williams 
and Gusti Huber.—At the Plymouth. 


THE TIME OF THE 
written but without 


Cuckoo. 
moral 


Well 
standards, 
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Shirley Booth brings warmth and 
humor to the part of an American 
school teacher who is yearning for 
romance and finds a peculiar brand in 
Venice.—At the Empire. 


January 


THe Deep BLuE SeEA.—Terence Rat- 
tigan’s latest p'ay opens with an at- 
tempted suicide and closes in like 
manner. Margaret Sullavan as_ the 
clever woman who is captivated by a 
bounder gives a sensitive and = sus- 
tained performance, supported by 
Alan Webb and Herbert Berghof, who 
plays a broken refugee doctor. The 
philosophy is as frustrated as the 
characters—all well drawn and well 
played.—At the Morosco. 


TIME OvT FoR GINGER. -—— Another 
high school comedy but this time from 
the girls’ point of view. Less imagi- 
native than Bernardine, Ginger has a 
homeyness that might become placid 
were it not for the reality of the humor 
and that Melvyn Douglas, as the buoy- 


ant paterfamilias, is so confident and 


comedian. 

Polly 
never lags. 
At the Lyceum. 
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THE SEVEN YEAR ITcH.—Were it not 
for Tom Ewell, this monologue, in- 
terspersed with flashbacks and _in- 
terrupted by one young lady, would 
be a great bore. As it is, it becomes 
repetitious. Adultery is its one joke.— 
At the Fulton. 




































































NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


4 CROWN FOR ASHES 

by Teresa Kay 

Bruce. $3.95 
One of the manifold tragedies of our 
time, here retold with moving dignity 
and power, is the fate of Hungary, be 
traved to the Nazis and their native 
imitators, and finally “liberated,” only 
to experience the “monstrous inno- 
cence” of the Russians. A Crown for 
lshes interweaves the fate of 
families in Budapest in a 
svmbolizes the fate of their country 
and of all Eastern Europe. This novel 
tells a tragic story whose bitterness is 
transcended by human values” and 
the Faith. “The Lord hath sent 
me... to appoint to the mourners of 
Sion, and to give them a 
ashes, the oil of joy for mourning. ... 

With a= skillful juxtaposition — of 
scenes and points of view, the author 
(who pseudonym to protect 
relatives still in Hungary) shows the 
effect of and upheaval on the 
household of the Countess Maday, on a 
Jewish family, and on a professor and 
his wife. When the action begins, 
Marianna, Countess Maday’s 
granddaughter, refused to marry 
Baron Ferenc. (The Baron is a sym- 
bol of the failure of the upper classes 
to do anything but stand helplessly by 
as the Hungarian Nazis, the Nvyilas, 
imitate their German masters in per- 
secuting the Jews.) 

Marianna already attracted to 
Andrew, a Jewish musician, whom she 
met briefly and who turns up five years 
later with the robes and identity 
of a priest. 

How Marianna and Andrew meet 
their separate and yet mystically 
united destinies is beautifully and be- 
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lievably told. 
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The most 
book is the 
describes the 


compelling 
final section, 
occupation of 
Bakv’s home by the brave, 
civilized Soviet liberators. In these 
eighty pages the author portrays the 
essential character of Soviet tyranny 

a sinister combination of indiffer- 
ence and malice. A Crown for Ashes 
can be warmly recommended to adult 
readers. 


THE GOLDEN THREAD 

by Louis de Woh! 

Lippincott. $3.00 
In his previous novels of this series 
on the great saints of the Church, those 
on St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Augus- 
tine, Mr. de Wohl was led by his re- 
spect for his subjects to contrive a 
rather static pageant illustrating the 
lives and thoughts of his two great 
protagonists. In The Golden Thread, 
a much more lively and readable nov- 
el, he has treated his great saint, here 
Ignatius Loyola, as a supernumerary 
and introduced a conventional plot to 
occupy the center of interest. Thus 
the man who shot the cannon which 
injured Loyola and started him on his 
road to sanctity and is the 
real hero of the book. 

Uli von der Flue, a Swiss, former 
member of the Papal Guard and now a 
soldier of fortune, found that his 
famous cannon shot was only the be- 
ginning of his associations with Loy- 
Ola. He is in charge of the expedition 
bringing Ignatius home, an episode 
burdened here with the tritest situ- 
ation in historical fiction, that of the 
girl disguised as a boy. Uli and “Juan” 
take part in many stirring events, 
chief among them the defense of 


greatness 
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Rome when it is sacked by Lutheran 
mercenaries. Ignatius, meanwhile, is 
experiencing the more significant 
drama: the stages of the progress 
through humility and penance that 
will bring him to sainthood. But one 


gets mere glimpses of Ignatius in The 
Golden Thread; there is far too much of 
Uli, engaging personality though he is. 


CEDAR OF LEBANON 

by John Cosgrove 

McMullen. $3.50 
“Even though you weren’t one of the 
Nazarene’s followers,” Judith said to 
Vitus at breakfast, “he would unex- 
pectedly challenge your interest, like 
a dash of spice in your wine. Now 
that he’s gone out of our lives, you'll 
have to find something else to keep 
you from rusting away.” This is from 
a conversation the morning after the 
Crucifixion. Judith is more familiar 
to the readers of Scripture under the 
designation The Woman ‘Taken in 
Adultery; Vitus Curtius is better 
known under the name of Longinus. 
Earlier Vitus speaks to Judith of 
Jesus as “a stranger who saved your 
life and sounded an unknown chord 
in mine.” 

Certainly the tone of the two ex- 
cerpts cited is anachronistic; the in- 
tent may have been reverent but the 
result is parody. That the contempo- 
raries of Christ, even those who saw 
and heard Him, went on, at least until 
the Resurrection, living their ordinary 
daily lives, and that they received His 
message after their manner and limi- 
tations of knowing are valid princi- 
ples. The thing, though, is to translate 
them into convincing fiction. 

This Mr. Cosgrove has not done. 
With due reverence but with no great 
skill, he retells what we know from 
Scripture. He also devotes many 
pages to a direct imagining of the life 
of the Holy Family. His attempts at 
“reality” leave out the notion of holi- 
ness. 

This incredibly poor book leaves 
one with the sad reflection that the 
outstanding event in human history, 
the delight and challenge of the great- 
est artists in the past, has been left in 
our day to amateurs guiltless of any 
real knowledge of their craft and un- 
terrified by their responsibilities. 


DESIREE 

by Annemarie Selinko 

Morrow. $4.50 
Among the few direct results of the 
Napoleonic upheaval existing today in 
its original form is Napoleon’s acci- 
dental legacy of a royal house to Swe- 
den. Marshal Bernadotte, one _ of 
Napoleon’s great generals, was adopted 
by the last Vasa king of Sweden, and 
the Bernadottes have been Sweden’s 
kings to this day. Miss Selinko’s long 
and spirited novel tells the story of the 
coming of aman and woman of humble 
origins to be successors of a proud 
medieval line of kings. Désirée is also 
the story of Napoleon, who is here a 
credible figure without losing histori- 
cal stature. 

The novel is told in the form of the 
journal of the daughter of a Marseilles 
silk merchant who would one day be 
consort to the king of Sweden. When 
the journal begins, the heroine is Citi- 
zeness Bernardine Eugénie Désirée 
Clary. Citizen Bonaparte turns up as 
a down-at-heels general. He and 
Désir¢ée soon come to an understand- 
ing, but when he is absent in Paris he 
jilts Désirée for Josephine de Beau- 
harnais. Soon Désirée’s sister Julie is 
married to Joseph Bonaparte and 
Désirée herself to Bernadotte. 

The fantastic, ever fascinating story 
of the rise of a simple Corsican family 
to almost half the thrones of Europe is 
told here with zest, wit, and dignity. 
Miss Selinko is to be congratulated for 
avoiding any emphasis on Napoleon’s 
extramarital affairs and for her attempt 
to show, with sympathy and under- 
standing, the meaning of the events 
which changed Bernadotte from a sol- 
dier inspired by the Revolution to a 
great administrator and wearer of a 
crown. 


STEAMBOAT GOTHIC 
by Frances Parkinson Keyes 
Messner. $3.75 
It is almost a presumption for a re- 
viewer to comment on this novel, for 
Mrs. Keyes, as she reveals in a magis- 
terial footnote, writes for readers 
(there are more of them) rather than 
reviewers, and has decided in all 
things “to heed the mandate of the 
majority.” Once again the author has 
done an enormous amount of back- 
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ground reading, consulted with a cabi- 
net of experts on things historical, 
military and topical, and visited the 
places she peoples with her imaginary 
characters. For Mrs. Keyes such a 
formidable procedure is standard. 
Yet, in this instance, it all started with 
a title. Somebody incautiously told 
Mrs. Keyes that the term “steamboat 
gothic” was used for the elaborate 
houses built to resemble the “floating 
palaces that plied the Mississippi River 
during its Golden Age.” The result: 
“IT knew that some day I should have 
to write a novel entitled Steamboat 
Gothic.” 

And write it she did, although the 
reader experienced in  Kevyesiana 
might well conclude that this is a re- 
write of earlier successes. The char- 
acters—Mrs. Keyes makes the grave 
allegation that they “live’’—-resemble 
the types, moneyed, assured, conven- 
tional even in their rebellion, one has 
met in her earlier books. 
again from estate to and from 
America to France. Her present story 
concerns the fortunes of the Louisiana 
plantation called Cindy Lou from the 
time it was acquired by a reformed 
river gambler shortly after the 1861- 
1865 war to its final transfer to a com- 
munity center. 

Mrs. Keyes has absolved herself from 
serious criticism, but it might be worth 
observing that the main motif in all 
her novels, her obsession, has been 
with the conflict between morals and 
manners, 
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BY HIS OWN HAND 
by Henry W. Clune 
Vacmillan, $3.95 

The corruption 


that 


money and 


power bring is microscopically exam- 


ined in this lengthy study 
of a brilliant industrialist. Alan Wes- 
ley, founder of the gigantic Wesley 
Works, a chemical plant, is ruthlessly 
devoted, in a curiously impersonal 
way, to the growth of the industry his 
genius built. Mr. Clune shows Wesle\v 
at the business, over four decades, of 
corrupting politicians, buying the 
press, and crushing competitors. By 
his own hand he built a fortune worth 
many millions; at the end, he takes 
his life with the same arbitrary com- 
mand. 
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Running parallel to Wesley’s public 
life, with its development from. busi- 
ness to philanthropic interests, is his 
private life. Here again he is an arbi- 
trary, lonely man. Here again he tries 
to command loyalty, and with even 
less success. Mr. Clune does achieve 
many effects, yet his book is some- 
thing of a monument to bad writing. 
To his stock situations he adds clichés 
by the dozen in a too often told tale. 


THE ROAD 

by Herman Petersen 

Crowell. $3.00 
Mr. Petersen has taken some. tradi- 
tional devices of story-telling seldom 
employed in = contemporary fiction 
and formed from them a tale which 
is at once old-fashioned and_ fresh. 
The pairing off of “good” and “bad” 
characters occurs these days only in 
Westerns, but the author makes the 
grouping here, and with a= certain 
subtlety. His Hugginses, the terror of 
their up-state New York farm commu- 
nity in the 1860's, are at least seen as 
individuals and as distinct from one 
another. One of them, albeit in melo- 
dramatic disguise that should fool no 
one, is permitted to change sides. 

The Road, besides being the story 
of the Hugginses and their feud with 
their law-abiding neighbors, is the 
story of Hannah Barty’s struggle to 
leave behind her the life of poverty in 
a swamp farm for the farm places on 
The Road, a symbol to her of the good 
life. Through a happy circumstance 
Hannah gets some schooling, enough 
to make a school marm out of her for 
a time. She expects to make her way 
to The Road through marriage, and 
she does, though in an ironic fashion 
she does not anticipate. For all its 
shooting, and riding in the night, The 
Road is a quiet, peaceful book. 


MAGIC: LANTERN 

by Robert Carson 

Holt. $3.95 
In this novel, Mr. Carson offers a 
Hollywood primer in his tale of the 
cinema industry from its earliest be- 
ginnings to the coming of the talkies. 
The author writes with obvious 
knowledge of the part played by the 
stunt man, the actor, the camera man, 


the director, and the producer, as 
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each came to be the focal point for 
the new art. The Hollywood colum- 
nist (a semi-literate female whom 
readers will easily identify), press 
agents, and even lesser beings are all 
fitted into the pattern. “I took my 
cocktail and entered a circle suitable 
to my rank,” says the narrator at one 
point. 

The book tells the story of Holly- 
wood by concentrating on the for- 
tunes of Frank Silversmith, as they 
are revealed by the narrator, his son. 
After leaving his motherless son Ellis 
in Spokane for a number of vears, the 
Mr. Silversmith sends for him. He 
makes his son a partner, encourages 
him to follow the Hollywood pattern, 
even to the extent of providing him 
with a mistress. 

Ellis insists that his father marry 
his mistress, then supports him loyal- 
ly in the warfare of deals and _ be- 
travals normal to the industry. Ellis 
falls in love with a heartless actress, 
is jilted, marries a child bride, is loval 
to the movies, even after he and his 
father are forced out. When all is 
over, the narrator goes to a movie: “I 
thought I would go in and sit down 
and rest and forget my troubles by 
the exercise of magic, like everybody 
else.” 


THE FAR COUNTRY 

by Nevil Shute 

Morrow. $3.50 
Australia is a subject which is in- 
creasingly engaging the interest of 
British writers. A kind of Anglicized 
America, the island continent offers 
abundance for England’s sparseness. 
“The standard of living had slipped 
imperceptibly in England as year 
succeeded year, as war succeeded 
war,” Mr. Shute observes. To Aus- 
tralia, as he himself has done, come 
the characters of his pleasant novel, 
seeking the opportunities, the book’s 
thesis runs, which England can no 
longer provide. 

We first see the heroine, Jennifer 
Morton, in England. Jenny works in 
London, and visits her physician fa- 
ther and ailing mother in their Leices- 
ter home whenever she can. For a 
time she looks after her grandmother, 
who dies after willing to Jenny a sum 
which arrived from Australia the day 


before the old woman’s death. Jenny 
goes Down Under for a visit, then 
enthusiastically becomes a “new Aus- 
tralian.” 

She meets other new Australians, 
a former professor of art in Lithuania 
who is now a railroad day laborer, 
and a Czech, Carl Zlinter, a surgeon 
in his own country. Carl (now called 
“Splinter”’) is a workman in a lumber 
camp. Not qualified under Australian 
law to practice medicine, Carl gets 
into difficulties when he performs two 
emergency operations. Mr. Shute 
solves Carl’s difficulties and brings 
Carl and Jenny together for a roman- 
tic conclusion through a rather far- 
fetched and implausible device. Read- 
ers who wish to meet some likeable 


people will be glad to overlook the 
deus ex machina ending. 


THE BEST THING THAT 
EVER HAPPENED 

by Warren Leslie 

McGraw-Hill. $3.50 
The benevolent cliché 
intended to be ironic. For the things 
that happen to the protagonist are 
“best” only in the most sardonic sense. 
Roger Lawford II, a Marine private in 
the final days of World War II, “kind 
boy, fine looking,’ with “a lot of 
sweetness about him,” deserts from 
his Marine training camp in the South. 
He kills a man who would rob him, 
lives in a shack in the forest with 
Stella, a widow with a six-year-old 
girl. Roger and Stella become lovers, 
and for the first time Roger is no long- 
er “afraid of inadequacy, afraid to 
fight the whirlpool for fear of going 
under.” Then he is accidentally shot 
to death at the hands of a friend who 
would save him from a group who 
plan to run him out of town. 

Who gets the best of things? the 
author asks obliquely. Stella, left to 
bear Roger’s child? Dr. Thorne, with 
the knowledge that he killed his 
friend? Roger’s mother, who takes a 
lover? Lobello, the detective Mrs. 
Lawford hired, who solved the case, 
yet who must conceal his findings, for 
“he understood that the world was 
only a trading place?’ Under the 
weight of tangents of irony without 
focus and lacking meaning, held to- 
gether only by a “value” which is the 
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relation of cross purposes, The Best 
Thing That Ever Happened fails to 


stand up even under its own terms. 


THE DEVIL RIDES OUTSIDE 

by John H. Griffin 

Smiths. $4.00 
This book is more a series of clinical 
studies of sexual frenzy—the author 
worked in a mental hospital 
than a novel. The very frequency and 
violence of sexual events 
whatever balance between 
spirit the author intended. The story 
is a diary-like narrative describing 
the stages of mind and amatory ad- 
ventures of an American who studies 
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musicology in a Benedictine monas- 
tery in France. An_ unbeliever, he 
comes to some kind of acceptance at 
the end. 

In the lives of the villagers, from 
peasants to aristocrats, he encounters 
nothing but a chorus of depravity. 
The narrator attacks the peace of the 
monastery with his customary vio- 
lence and hysteria; prayer to him is 
“a revolving bodiless emotion.” The 
climax of the book occurs when an 
unnatural sexual experience and a 
prayer take simultaneous possession 
of the narrator. 

This book obviously cannot be rec- 
ommended. 


ther New Books 


REPORT ON THE 
AMERICAN COMMUNIST 

by Morris Ernst and David Loth 

Holt. $3.00 
Within the limits of 
is often wise to confine oneself to a 
comment upon what seems to be a 
book’s chief merit and its chief defect 

if these exist. Be it noted then, that 
the authors named above, well fitted 
for their task by wide experiences, 
having undertaken to defend the 
American way of life against Commu- 
nist assailants, point out that there is 
urgent need for us to devise remedies 
for those flagrant and defects 
in our present economy which gener- 
ate much bitterness and weaken 
internal strength. 

They insist moreover that, if we are 
to withstand Communists successfully, 
we must get to know them intimately 
and find out “what makes them tick.” 
They recommend “a steady, persistent 
campaign on behalf of our positive 
beliefs,” 
Communism. 


a brief review it 


abuses 


our 


as the best insurance against 


Further, they urge us to 
maintain a kindly, sympathetic § atti- 
tude toward former Communists 

which, incidentally, may even start a 
stampede of converts from Commu- 


nism to democracy. The reasonable 
reader will agree that unless these 
steps are taken the America we know 
and love can hardly survive. 

The report falls short of excellence 
in one important respect, the authors 
have not sufficiently kept in mind the 
old motto about the price to be paid 
for liberty. They forget, or they un- 
derestimate, the indispensable neces- 
sity of vigilance on the part of an 
alert, well-informed, highly articulate 
public; they seem to believe that the 
development of clues should be left 
to official agencies; and they indulge 
in uncomplimentary references’ to 
“smears” and “Senator McCarthy” 
the kind of thing that the 
Daily Worker. 

Had the two authors placed suffi- 
cient emphasis on the danger of com- 
placency about possible infiltration, 
sabotage, treason, and had they in- 
sisted on the need of reporting ques- 
tionable deeds and of investigating 
suspicious persons, they would have 
written a much more timely book. As 
it stands, it remains a strictly limited 
program for a long range policy which 
will inevitably be strangled in its 
cradle if the American public pays 


pleases 
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attention only to the things which the 
authors recommend. The volume then 
useful as far as it goes—deserves to 
be taken up only after you have read 
Witness by Whittaker Chambers and 
tobert Welch’s book, May God For- 
give Us, and after you have listened 
to George Sokolsky on the radio. 
JosePpH McSorvey. 


THE SHORTER CAMBRIDGE 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 

by C. W. Previté-Orton 

Cambridge University Press. $12.50 
Anyone who handles the Cambridge 
Medieval History knows how formid- 
able a task it is to read the whole eight 
volumes. One of the editors of these, 
the late Professor C. W. Previte-Orton, 
projected a shorter version of the 
History and left a complete manu- 
script of it before he died. Philip 
Grierson did some incidental editing 
of the MS. and now it is published in 
this two-volume set. 

This shorter edition gives a 
tinuous account of the 
Christendom, 
stantine and 
full harvest of the Renaissance. In 
some 1,100 pages of factual informa- 
tion we have history written in the 
grand manner sans propaganda or 
philosophizing by a man whose learn- 
ing was as universal as his judgment 
was just. The two volumes make a 
handy reference work that delights 
both eye and memory with its 300 
carefully selected pictures, numerous 
maps, lists of rulers and genealogical 
tables. 

We must not expect to find flawless 
perfection. Previté-Orton might have 
told us more about the latest research 
on Photius, for instance. Recent writ- 
ers claim Photius may have honestly 
believed he was the valid patriarch 
when Ignatius resigned his see, and 
that he did not reject papal authority 
or remain in schism till death. The 
Retrospect (at the end of Vol. 2) re- 
veals the author’s optimistic convic- 
tion that things moved onward during 
these centuries to Progress with a 
capital P. 

A Catholic accustomed to reading 
history under the influence of Dawson 
or attempting to discern the progress 
of the City of God in time, will find 
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only the bare facts of history in these 
two volumes. But the author essayed 
to give us only an impartial, accurate 
account of what happened in the 
medieval era. He should not be blamed 
for failing to write the kind of book 
he had no intention of writing. He 
has, however, succeeded admirably 
in recapitulating and bringing up-to- 
date the finest full-length history of 
the Middle Ages. 
JoHN B. SHEERIN. 


CROWD CULTURE 

An Examination of 

Way of Life 

by Bernard Iddings Bell 

Harper. $2.00 
Canon Bell shows here a sharpness of 
vision that is matched with a deep 
concern for America. In facing the 
state of our culture he names the 
enemy—conformity in a vast “Demos- 
ocracy’’—and declares the need for a 
cultural revolution to restore human 
values. For our situation, darker than 
it was even a decade ago, is that of 
the overgrown megalopolis setting the 
pace and pattern of American con- 
formity with ever-increasing travesty 
of all civilized standards. In asking 
for a view of education § realistic 
enough to see the limitations in the 
present setup and then to initiate and 
carry through a revolution in ideals, 
Dr. Bell is well aware that the ob- 
stacles to such reorientation are two- 
fold: First, the schools’ current neg- 
lect of discipline in the tools of 
education—words, number, form—has 
not resulted in a people given either 
to clear judgment or judicial action. 
And second, the sectarian churches’ 
discarding of Christ’s Kingship and 
substituting various man-centered in- 
dividualisms must militate against the 
values of Christian individualism for 
which the honest educator argues. 

Indeed the Canon sees a fatal hu- 
manistic miasma blanketing our land 
more completely than anywhere else 
in the world—except perhaps in Rus- 
sia. Putting the crowd ahead of the 
individual might seem to Marx, Lenin 
or the late John Dewey an index of 
sound development. To the writer of 
this frank indictment, however, it is 
not one of even elementary intelli- 
gence. The social indexes used to re- 
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veal us to ourselves show an all-time 
low of vulgarization on every cultural 
level. 

Dr. Bell’s message, in brief, is that 
without orthodox Christianity (as op- 
posed to the Liberals’ paganized dis- 
tortions of it) the American dream is 
doomed. He _= states this conviction 
with a Brownsonian logic and direct- 
ness. And he Orestes 
Brownson did a century ago that each 
major religious group should have the 
right to conduct its own schools and 
maintain them at public expense. 
The right? This book calls the Chris- 
tian educator to such a program as 
his most pressing duty. Pope Pius XII 
recently warned that “European cul- 
ture will be Christian and Catholic 
without dilution or else it will be de- 
voured by the prairie-fire of a mate- 
rialistic culture which has no regard 
for anything but the mass and physi- 
cal violence.” Crowd Culture, essen- 
tially agreeing with the Holy Father's 
“either-or,” cries out for fighters 
against that devastating prairie-fire 
here and now in America. 

M. Wuitcoms Hess. 
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BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION, 
by Edward Hallett Carr 
Macmillan. Vol. Two. 86.00 

This book deals with the economic 
development and the policies of the 
Soviet regime during the first five 
vears of its existence. In discussing 
these policies, Professor Carr is singu- 
larly indifferent not only to their 
ethical implications, but also to the 
fact that they were essentially detri- 
mental to the well-being of the Rus- 
sian people. 

Thus, when he describes the Soviet 
drive to destroy the independent 
farmers (kulaks) as a class, he sides 
with the Soviet leaders. He maintains 
that such peasant landowners ham- 
pered the development of Soviet agri- 
culture. In so reasoning he forgets 
that Lenin was mortally afraid of the 
advance of this small capitalistic trend 
which would have prevented the Bol- 
shevik revolution. 

On the whole, Professor Carr’s view 
of the Russian revolution is rather 
elementary and it more or less corre- 
sponds to the jacket description of 
the book, expressed almost by the ad- 
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jectives and terms used in Soviet text- 
books, which states that from this 
“study emerges a clear picture of how 
the revolution triumphed over its 
enemies at home, how the power of 
the bourgeoisie was crushed, and the 
bourgeois administrative machine, po- 
litical and economic, was smashed.” 

We may add only that this descrip- 
tion would be more meaningful if bv 
enemies at home” and “bourgeoisie” 
we understand the Russian people, 
and by “bourgeois administrative ma- 
chine” the liberal Provisional govern- 
ment which Lenin said (Pravda, April 
20, 1917) made Russia the freest coun- 
try in the world. 

It is depressing that one of the 
greatest socio-political catastrophies 
of our century, which meant the en- 
clavement of a huge nation, and the 
destruction of its culture, its economic 
and political structure, is now de- 
scribed without any awareness of its 
tragedy. NIKITA D. RoopkKowsky. 


BERNARD SHAW AND MRS. PATRICK 
CAMPBELL: Their Correspondence 
edited by Alan Dent 
$5.00 
PROSE OF 


Knopf. 
SELECTED 
BERNARD SHAW 

selected by Diarmuid Russell 


Dodd, Mead. $6.50 
The correspondence which became 
the cause of so much controversy be- 
tween the correspondents began with 
Shaw proposing that Mrs. Campbell 
play in his Caesar and Cleopatra. 
That was in 1899. The previous year 
Shaw had been married to Miss Char- 
lotte Payne-Townshend who was to 
resent most bitterly her husband’s in- 
creasing intimacy with the beautiful 
Mrs. Pat then at the zenith of her 
career. The decade between 1912-22 
marks the climax of their epistolary 
zeal after Mrs. Pat had inspired Shaw 
to write Pygmalion and her Eliza 
Doolittle earned them both handsome 
profits. 

The acrimonious argument about 
the publication of the letters which 
continued till Stella Campbell’s death 
started when she wrote her autobiog- 
raphy. “You must have some other 
love letters,” protested Shaw, “you 
cannot appear as a famous beauty with 
only one catch: an old idiot of 56.” 
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The letters have a tawdry aroma of 
selfishness; the wit is scant; the 
moods artificial and the unkindness 
of Shaw’s last letters shocking. Char- 
lotte, while she lived, was Shaw’s re- 
current excuse when he needed sanc- 
tuary from his Stella who became a 
liability as his own career burgeoned 
and her’s declined. Fortunately for 
her, she died in 1940 aged 74; Shaw 
being 84. The only rewarding result 
of the present publication is that the 
proceeds are to be used for the educa- 
tion of Mrs. Campbell’s two. great- 
grandchildren. This was Shaw’s sug- 
gestion. 

It is a relief to turn from the letters 
to the Selected Prose. Shaw, even if 
he preferred himself to anyene else, 
could be loyal to ideas and remained 
the faithful champion of Wagner, Ib- 
sen; better housing; less vindictive 
penology; the rights of animals, etc. 
He inveighed with incisive bitterness 
against killing for sport and the 
“srandes battues’” of thousands of 
slaughtered pheasants. He also had a 
genuine understanding of the working- 


man’s problems which was shared by 
few of his generation and which he 
probably gained from his own first- 


hand knowledge of 
case “genteel” — and 
with the Webbs. 

In “Our Theaters in the Nineties” 
his criticism is perceptive and frank. 
His own egoism recognizes the super- 
nal in Bernhardt and Sir Henry Irv- 
ing; Ellen Terry inspires his gallantry 
but before the art of Duse he bows in 
humility. Far better reading than any 
of the excerpts from his novels are the 
reminiscences of his family told with 
sly humor and sympathy in simple 
narrative. It seems a pity that the 
type provided for this varied anthol- 
ogy tends to make it somewhat of a 
task for the reader. 

EUPHEMIA VR. WYATT. 
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THE CATHOLIC WAY 

by Theodore Maynard. 

Appleton-Century-Crofts. $3.50 
Mr. Maynard, well known as teacher, 
iecturer, and author, has to his credit 
more than thirty books, but it is doubt- 
ful that he has ever written anything 
more readable or more genuinely valu- 
able to the average, every-day Catholic 
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than The Catholic Way. He calls it a 
book by a layman for laymen, and 
this circumstance probably accounts 
for the fact that it opens so many 
doors, answers so many unspoken, 
perhaps undreamed-of questions, and 
throws so clear a light upon the think- 
ing and behavior of the take-his-reli- 
gion-for-granted Catholic. 

There is no preaching or exhorting, 
but the total effect of the book is to 
make the Catholic reader newly aware 
and immensely proud of his religion 
and to instill in him a desire to show 
forth that pride and that awareness 
in a deeper and richer spiritual life. 
The non-Catholic reader must inevita- 
bly lay the volume down, a wiser and 
more understanding person. 

Some of the most interesting chap- 
ters are these in which Mr. Maynard 
discusses Catholic social life, the fam- 
ily, the parish, the Catholic in poli- 
tics, and such problems as censorship, 
divorce, and birth control. The chap- 
ters on the life of the spirit and the 
life of discipline are also immensely 
stimulating. He does not hesitate to 
score Catholics for their faults and 
shortcomings, and he does make clear 
the reasons for not relaxing Catholic 
principles or discipline. This book 
should not be allowed to languish on 
seminary shelves and in convent li- 
braries. It is a book for laymen and 
should have a wide reading. 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON, 


DEAR DOROTHY DIX 

by Harnett T. Kane and Ella Bentley 

Arthur 

Doubleday. $3.50 

Here are all the ninety long years 
of Lizzie Meriwether; all at least that 
a New Orleans gentlewoman would 
wish to be told. Two aspects of the 
book in particular bring out the lively 
Miss Dix at her liveliest: one, her ex- 
ploits as a reporter—she was a cham- 
pion at getting Carrie Nation, Hetty 
Green and candidates for the electric 
chair to confide in her. The other is 
in the tart responses she made to the 
lovelorn ladies and discontented hus- 
bands who were her daily correspond- 
ents. So much more incisive is what 
Miss Dix had to say herself than what 
her chroniclers have found to say 
about her, that an anthology of her 
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columns would be more revealing than 
any biography. 

Devotees of the if-this-be-human- 
gore school of literature will relish 
the chapters on the murder trials Miss 
Dix covered, particularly the Stanford 
White and Hall-Mills trials. 

Dorothy Dix’s faithful readers will 
weleome the book. If they all buy 
copies—her audience spans three gen- 
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HISTORY OF THE AMERICAS. Vol. 
I: The Colonial Americas; Vol. II: 
THE AMERICAN NATIONS, by John 
Francis Bannon (McGraw-Hill. $5.50 
each). This work tells the story of 
the twenty-two Americas in about a 
thousand pages. It reflectss wide read- 
ing, and is thoroughly documented; the 
restrained. The author, who 
sees clearly the needs of serious young 
students, attached a list of read- 
ings to each chapter to aid those who 
wish to go further. 

Granted that Father Bannon 
as he “picked the 
countless scholars, they could hardly 
bear him ill will. If his books are 
typical of the work done by the de- 
partment of history in St. Louis Uni- 
versity, the lecture rooms there must 
be crowded; and if an award were to 
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erations and girdles the globe —it 
should rival the “Boston Cook Book” 
as a perennial best seller. The authors 
picked themselves a fine subject in 
“Dear Dorothy Dix.” Maybe it is the 
thick cream sauce of southern charm 
that they pour on it, that blurs the 
sharp outlines of her hard and useful 
life. 
CLORINDA CLARKE. 


NOTICES 
be given for the textbook that best 
prepares young students to go deeply 
into the whole American story, it 
should go to Father Bannon. 

THE MAGNIFICENT CENTURY, by 
rhomas B. Costain (Doubleday. $4.50). 
Associate editor of The Svturday Eve- 
nina Post from 1920-1934,*author of a 
number popular historical novels, 
and now engaged in the production of 
a series of histories of England, Mr. 
Costain makes the present volume no 
entertaining than the works of 
fiction which preceded it. Never quite 
divesting himself of the novelist’s 
cloak, he selects material that is in- 
teresting rather than significant. The 
net result is that his book—selective 
not complete—leaves the reader with 
a very inadequate idea of many im- 
portant events and persons. 
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ACCURATE | SECULAR INSTITUTES 


. P An important book. being the first au- 
Information About the Catholic thoritative account of societies, both cleri- 


Church eal and lay. whose members profess the 
evangelical counsels while living in the 
Pantict Information Cantase world (without the obligation of com- 
munity life and common domicile) in 
order “to fight the Lord’s battles both in 
individual and common apostolic work.” 
NEW YORK, N.Y. - 2 Columbus Avenue | The text of Provida Mater Ecclesia, the 
Apostolic Constitution in which the pres- 
BOSTON, MASS. - 5 Park Street ent Pope promulgated the Charter of 
BALTIMORE, MD. - 125 W. Saratoga Street Secular Institutes. is given in full, to- 
i gether with the instruction Cum Sanctis- 
simus, «a Commentary on the Provida 
Vater issued by the Sacred Congregation 
ae athe : of Religious. and other relevant matter. 
PORONTO, CANADA - 647 Markham Street - cect ol tn coteal weslties of au 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 911 S. Wabash Avenue of the Institutes already in existence on 
; the Continent and in the missionary field 

is appended. 
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the life of the author of Greater Perfection . . . 





In this, his latest biography, Theodore Maynard, 
the distinguished dean of American Catholic 
biographers, introduces Sister Miriam Teresa, por- 
traying with masterly strokes the holy novice who 
was so. deeply and passionately dedicated to “the 
better part.” With his well-known skill, Dr. 
Maynard explores every facet of this devoted 
novice’s character until she stands wholly revealed 

a beautiful and very holy soul. Hers was a life 
in which the love of God superseded all else—an 


example timely and unceasing in its appeal. 














The Better Part by Theodore Maynard 


at all hookstore 


The Macmillan Company 




















College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, Nursing 
and Teacher Training 

Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 

Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE | 


Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DECREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine. 
Teacher Training. 
Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 








College of Saint Elizabeth 


conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it the oldest college for 
vomen in New Jersey nd meets in full all 
indard requirement ( s of 400 acre 
Modern residence Nails he \ ir courses In 
irts and sciences. Busine administratio1 
home economics, pre-meai teacher train 
music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


For information addre 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Convent Station, New Jersey 
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Our Lady of Mercy Academy 


Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A. M. —3:40 P. M. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


immaculata College 
IMMACULATA, PENNA. 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary 
B.A., B.S., B.M., Degrees 


Liberal Arts, Music, Business, Home Economics, 
Teacher Training 
Interesting campus life. All sports. 
Catalog and viewbook on request — Address 
Register 
40 Minutes from Philadelphia 














TRINITY COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Incorporated in 1897 

A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 


Tue Sisters of Notre DAME vE NAMUR 
For particulars address The Director of Admissions 





College of New Rochelle 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Accredited by the Association of 


American Universities 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, 





New York 
































THE MISSIONARIES OF THE SACRED HEART 


welcome boys and young men desiring to serve God as Priests in this country or in the foreign 
missions, according to their choice. Lack of funds no obstacle, 


8th Graders and High School Students Should Apply for Minor Seminary 
College and University Students May Apply for Clerical Novitiate 


Young men, 18 to 35 years of age, who do not wish to become Priests, but feel called to the 
Religious Life, are invited to join the Society as Lay Brothers, Theirs is a wei) balanced life 
of prayer and work: house work, office, shop, kitchen, and farm work. 


Write now to: DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 


Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva, Illinois 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago, III.) 
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Elizabeth Seton School 


1061 NORTH BROADWAY, YONKERS 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY, NEW YORK 
Resident and Non-Resident Country School 
for Girls. 

Under the Direction of The Sisters cf Charity. 
Accredited College Preparatory, General and 
Secretarial Courses, Art, Music, Speech, 
Drama. 

Athletic Program: Riding, Swimming, Hockey, 
Tennis, Basketball. 

Located on Beautiful Campus Overlooking 
the Hudson River. 

Fifteen Miles from New York City. 

For Information Apply 
DIRECTRESS 
1061 North Broadway, Yonkers 3, New York 











Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
Tuxedo Park, New York 


Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. 
One hour from New York. Fully accredited. 
Strong college preparation and general course. 


Art, music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 


ESTABLISHED 1847, Write for catalogue. 














HETHER it’s the 
W icice of luscious, 
CANTERBURY SCHOOL . ripe tomatoes—or of 
NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT | golden oranges or 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest tangy grapefruit— you 
standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, gree a i 
and is firmly established as one of the leading col- are always sure of top 
lege preparatory schools of New England. Its loca- uality when you see 
tion is excellent, its plant modern and complete. It q / : / 

is conducted by Catholic laymen, under the patron- the name Sexton. 

age of the Bishop of Hartford. do courses ~ <x 
tian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, taught by a . 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, Ill. 
effect of the religious life of the School, give Cath- 
olic boys a sound moral preparation for a good life, 
and the School’s outstanding scholarship prepares 
them for success in entering college. 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 




















You won't miss a single copy of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD if you send in your re- 
newal order before the expiration date of 
your subscription. It requires four weeks 
to fill subscription orders —or change ad- 
dresses—so the first copy of the magazine to 
be sent out would be the first issue after the 
service period. 

We cannot promise to fill requests for back 
numbers of the magazine, so please send in 
your renewal orders in advance of expiration 
dates 


Gratefully, 
Circulation Department 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


4\| West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 








“Anyone who has never 
smoked a Dexter Cigar is 
missing plenty of honest to 
goodness smoking pleasure.” 











—__.R. G. Sullivan, inc., Manchester, N. #.— 


DID YOU KNOW — 


That the Catholic Unity League of 
the Paulist Fathers has been active 
for thirty-six years? 


That it has financed 94 lecture 
courses for non-Catholics in 
churches, theaters and school audi- 
toriums? 


That it has a Mail Order Loan 
Library of nearly 15,000 volumes? 


That it purchases every worth while 
Catholic book? 


That it has loaned to its members 
280,919 books? 


That it has distributed gratis 
1,562,656 books and pamphlets at 


a cost of $200,000? 


That it has guided over 2,760 con 
verts to the Church? 


Will you join us? 
If so, send TWO DOLLARS to 


THE CATHOLIC UNITY 
LEAGUE 

415 West 59 

New York | 


h Street 
2 


t 
9, | 


, 1 
Yours in Christ, 


BERTRAND L. Conway, 


of the Paulist Fathers. 
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THE CATHOLIC UNITY LEAGUE 
415 West 59th Street, New York 19, N. Y 
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Techniques 


for 


Convert-Makers 


A MONTHLY RELEASE 


Let the Experts Help You: 


‘o Attract Non-Catholies 
Persuade Non-Catholies 
Instruct Converts 

To Conduct Inquiry Classes 


To Enlist the Laity for Con- 


vert Work 


To Understand the Psychol- 
Oxy and Theoloeyv of Con- 


Versions 


10 CENTS A COPY 


$1.00 ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 


For Catalogue of Back Issues Write 


THE PAULIST LEAGUE 


411 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N Y. 








AMERICA’S 
LEADING 
LITURGICAL 
REVIEW 


WH helps the individual and the family 
“to live with the Church” by giving 
clear and meaningful explanations of 
the Church’s prayers and practices 
through her year of grace 


stresses the relation of the Mass and 
sacraments to social action 


holds first prize Gold Medal from the 
Catholic Press Association for being 
“the best Catholic magazine of 
1951” in the professional field 


BB keeps readers informed on the Litur- 
gical Apostolate throughout the world 


HH features a thought-provoking TIMELY 
TRACT each month by H. A. Reinhold 
TRIAL SUBSCRIBERS 
become 


PERMANENT READERS 


One year $3.00 Two years $5.00 
(Outside U. S. A. add .50 per year) 


Published monthly 
by the Monks of St. John's Abbey 


LITURGICAL PRESS, Collegeville, Minn. 

















Specialists in 


Ecclesiastical 


Candles 





The craftsmen who make them . . . the men 
who service your account .. . the 
principals in charge of management and 
production . . . all direct their energies 
entirely to the business of making and selling 
ecclesiastical candles for every church 

use and purpose. It is a specialty with us, 
and since quality is the basic ingredient 

in every candle we make, you may 

rely on the Mack-Miller name for 

complete satisfaction at all times. 





Laney MACK-MILLER 
CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse 1, New York New York - Chicago - Boston « New Orleans + Los Angeles 





